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EARTH. | 


BY T. WESTWoop. 
Earth is very fair! 
Earth’s love clingeth to me ! 
Blessed angels! ye who share 
Heaven-loves pure and strong, oh, tear 
These close earthly ties asunder, 
Ere their clasp undo me! 


To the valleys, in the glory 
Of their summer pomp arrayed — 
To the giant mountains hoary— 
To the dewy woodland’s shade— 
To the calm broad rivers, flowing 
Through the pastures murmuringly— 
To each grace of earth's bestowing, 
They have bound me lovingly :— 
Blessed angels, blessed angels, from this bondage set me free ! 


Lo! I stand 
By the dim and misty margin 

Of an unknown strand, 

On the utmost verge of time ; 
And God's great Eternity 
Seemeth ever fronting me 

With a solemn face sublime 

And a solemn beckoning hand : 
But - ah, me! ah, woe is me !— 
I shrink backward tremblingly ; 
Shrink and cling to life's fruition, 
From the terrors of that vision, 


From the unfolding of the portals of the shadowy spirit-iand. {| 


Blessed angels! let the shining 
Of your beauty light the gloom: 
Aid me, from vour heaven inclining, 
In this hour of strife and doom! 
Close me round from earth's beguiling— 
From her lingering fond embrace— 
From her sunny sky's soft smiling, 
And the pleading in her face ! 
Close me reund, and with your singing. 
Into silence awe the crowd 
Of familiar voices ringing 
Round me, very clear and loud.— 
From the meadow-grasses springing, 
Dropping downward from the cloud. 
Close me round !—yet stronger groweth 
This undying love of mine,— 
Stronger as life's river floweth 
Nearer to its fount divine. 
Stronger—stronger, through all weeping— 
Through all prayers poured ceaselessly — 
Through all unsleeping— 
Through all depths of agony : 
Angels !—God ! above the angels !—from this bondage set me free ! 


UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE, 

Pasilogie : an Essay towards the Formation of a System of Universal Lan- 
guage, both Written and Vocal ; with Suggestions for its Dissemination 
throughout the World. By the Rev. E. Groves. Orr & Co. 

The revival of a subject so curious, and once commanding so much attention 
from the learned, as that here treated of, has the merit of a novelty,—for these’ 
days at least, and in England. In times so emmently practical, the reader may! 
be provoked to smile at what he may regard as the most visionary of specula- 
tions ;—yet is it one which at no distant period occupied the minds of the most 
profound thinkers in the world of letters. A subject which could occupy such, 
writers as the Jesuit Kircher and our Bishop Wilkins, must have something in- 
trinsically to recommend it ; and we willingly suffer ourselves to be diverted 
somewhat out of our usval critical routine, to a matter calculated both to exer 
cise and gratify the fancy. That his system—which must have cost him long 
protracted study—is as foasible in practice as rational in its theory, is the fixed 

rsuasion of Mr. Groves's mind, no more to be shaken by argument than Prince 
Boas Welsh blood was to be washed out by « all the waters of the Wye.” 
Success to al] heroes who mount their hobbies !—that is, when they do not ride 
over us, but promise to yield us entertainment, and even instruction, by their 
intellectual equitation. 

Mr. Groves is sadly discou at “the diversity of characters and sounds) 
employed, to express the same idea, by the several nations into which the great 
human family is divided ;” and he justly regards this as *« a main obstacle to the 
advancement of learning and the progress of civilization.”” Think for a moment 
on the vast number of distinct languages—with distinct characters, for the most 

in which knowledge is locked up, and rendered inaccessible to all but a 
small fraction of the greathuman unit In his * Mithridates,’ Adelung gives 
us alist of some five hundred ;—but there are probably that number in Asia 
alone, as many in Africa, and even more in America and Oceanica. Balbi com 
nearer the truth when (in his ‘ Atlas Ethnographique’) he raises the n 


to full two thousand. The following estimate embraces scarcely half the num- 
ber, but as many as have yet been ascertained :— 


Language, Population acording to Balbi. Average. 
Europe . . . 53 227,700,000 5,240,000 
j Asia... 14 390,000,000 2,728,000 
Africa . . . 115 60,000,000 520,000 
America . . 482 39,000,000 81,00 
| Oceanica . 117 20,300,000 170,000 
910 737,000,000 


We may incidentally observe, that the population assigned to each of these 
divisions is much under-rated ; especially those of Asia and America—and 

rhaps Africa. But the number of languages, as we have said, may be more 
than doubled without any risk of exaggeration. In Australia alone there are 
probably a hundred :—this, at least, 1s certain, that natives living twenty miles 
apart cannot make themselves understood. Nor isthe case very different in 
Africa) Mr. Walker, in his * Missions in Western Africa,’ says— 

«Such is the general similarity that exists among the negro population of 
Western Africa, where there is evouygh of distinct feature to characterize each 
people and nation, especially the language of each, which is commonly so dis- 
‘similar to the others, as to be not merely a different dialect, but an essentiall 
‘different language. Bosman observes —‘ Though the Gold Coast is not paneer f 


4 


ed above 200 miles in length, yet we find there seven or eight several languages 


so different, that three or four of them are interchangeably unintelligible to any 
‘but the respective natives. ‘The negroes of Janmore, ten miles above Axim, 
cannot understand those of Egira, Abocroe, Ancober. and Axim.’ The Man- 
dingo tongue is difficult to acquire, abounding in gutturals; but it is the most 
‘commonly understood language throughout the whole region of Western Africa. 
By the intercourse of foreigners, however, with the coast, a kind of Lingua 
Franca has been produced, sutticient for the purposes of trade.” 

Then of the dislects,—some differ as much from the (reputed) parent stock 
‘as the English from the Latin. At a random guess (for conjectures of this kind 
must be speculative), the number of these has been computed at 11,000,—and 
\it is probable that this computation falis far short of the amount. In his + Lin- 
guarum totius Orbis Index,’ Vater finds those of which there are grammars or 
dictionaries to amount, alone, to 329 ;—a number which at the present day may 
ibe safely raised to 400 = =‘These, of course, have, with few exceptions, charac- 
ters of their own ; and the diversity of their characters is, doubtiess, one of the 
greatest obstacles which oriental students have to encounter. We are told that 
of this latter class of languages eight are monasyllabic, - the Chinese, Tibe- 
‘tan, Birman, Arkanese, Peguan, Siamese, Camboyan, and Anamite, or Cochin 
'Chinese,—to which may, perhaps, be added the Corean.” Yes ; and two or 
ithree more in the New World,—the Cree, for instance, of which a grammar 
|has been recently publ.shed by an old servant of the Hudson's Bay Company : 
jand the case is the same, we believe, in regard to more than one language spoken 
jin the Mexican and Peruvian territories. These languages, however, have no 
\written characters. 

What created intelligence, then, could hope to unlock all these doors of 
siden oe knowledge there is hiding amid the intricacies of the poorest 
jof them all. In our school-days most of us have had a hard ——_ fight with 
‘only Latin and Greek ; and if, in addition, we have laid in a store of French and 
‘German, we elect ourselves scholars whether our universities have done so or 
not. Yet, had we read all the books which these languages contain, we should 
have drawn but a bucket-full from the ocean of general information. Between 
\most nations, therefore, knowledge may truly be said to be incommunicable. Nor 
lis this the worst evil. It was long ago observed by the celebrated Augustine 
(Bishop of Hippo—we must distinguish him from the English Apostle) that 
‘“ linguarum diversitas hominem alienat ab homine.”’ The diversities of lan- 
guage separate men, as the want of it does the beasts of the forest. Nay, the 
jsame author observes, that the beasts are more communicable than men ignor- 
jant of each other's language. “ Nam si duo sibi invicem fiant obviam, neque 
\praterire sed simul esse al:iqua necessitate cogantur, quorum neuter norit line 
\guam alterius, facilius slbi animalia muta, etiam diversi generis, quam illi, cum 
‘sint homines ambo, sociantur.” How great an impediment to the diffusion of 
civilization is this wantof a common medium for its most familiar and compre- 
|hensive expression ! 

Struck with the impossibility of intercommunication between nations, and the 
individuals of nations, thus tote celo divided by the very instrument which should 
be that of communication—speech, many writers have sighed for the adoption 
lofa common tongue. As it would be hopeless to attempt making nations a 
‘as to the selection of any one—each having probably a prejudice in favour of its 
ems has been proposed to construct a symbolical language, on principles 
easy to be recognized by all. Is such construction possible '—and, if so, could 
‘its principles be rendered so demonstrably clear and advantageous as to insure 
its adoption by the world at large! There have been great names on both 
sides of the argument. Mr. Groves, of course, is for the affirmative. He con- 
tends, not only that the invention is possible,—which has been contended lo: 
\before his time by some dozen of theorists, each of whom has manufactu 
jwhat he calls a universal language,—but that he himself has produced a scheme 
of communication which, whether for vocal or written purposes, is wholly unex- 
ceptionable. If mankind be not downright fools, he 1s of opinion that it ought 
‘to be adopted by every nation on earth. His invention is not one of words or 
\their meanings—but of a symbolic mode of intercourse applicable to all lan- 
guages, and therefore to any one that might subsequently be selected as to the 
grand universal medium of communication. This preference of the symbolic 
to the alphabetical system is designed to supersede all other systems,—in like 


manner as the Arabic notation (so recently mtroduced into Europe) has banish. 


| 
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“ Three modes of forming a written language have been devised and reduced 
to practice —the hieroglyphic, the alphabetic, and the symbolic. By the hiero 


glyphic an attempt was made to convey ideas of corporeal objects by delinea - 
ing their figures, and of intellectual objects, which are not the immediate ob- 
jects of sense, by emblematical or figurative allusions to such as are corporeal : 
but this mode of writing is so obscure and defective that it has been practised 
only for special purposes, and is now falling altogether intodisuse. The alpha- 
betic mode of writing is an attempt, not to form a language, but merely to con- 


vey an idea of sounds from one person to another by means of the eye ; to ef. 
fect which, a very circuitous mode of procedure has been adopted, subjecting 
those who use it to great labour and inconvenience. Its invention indicates « 


powerfal effort of human ingenuity ; but, like the large and complicated machine: || 


that have been the first results of the mechanical inventions of ingenious men 
the object to be accomplished is attained in an awkward and tedious manner 
For in constructing this mode of notation it is necessary, first, to devise certain 
marks or characters to denote all the simple sounds of the human voice : these 
are called vowels, and in English are six, a, &. 1,0, U. ¥. By their aid an im 
perfect approximation has been made to the delincation on paper of the sounds 
they are intended to express. Secondly, For the purpose of marking the va- 
rious ways by which these sounds can be modified, another set of letters called 
consonants, and in Englisy named p, c, p, &c., has been contrived. These 
_ vowels and consonants we are taught to combine into syllables and words much 

labour and art, so that we are at length enabled, by means of a complication of 
rules and exceptions to these rules, to express, by the voice, in an intelligible. 
though imperfect manner, the sounds indicated by the letters. The symbolic 
mode of writing, which constitutes a language that has no necessary connexion 
with sound, is constructed precisely after the same manner that oral language 
must have been originally formed in every instance, a distinct mark or charac- 
ter being made to denote every distinct idea, exactly as a distinct sound, or mo. 
dification or combination of sounds, expresses a distinct idea in oral language 
In both cases the arrangement is arbitrary ; and the signs made use of have a 
definite meaning only by being constantly employed to denote the same thing 
Hence, it is evident that there is one great and radical distinction between the 


alphabetic and symbolic mode of writing. The former must be confined, in the}| 


first instance, to those persons who make use of one oral language only, and can 
be made to extend to none burt those languages the knowledge of whose alpha- 
betical language has been already acquired ; whereas no such necessity exists 
as to symbolic notation. because its characters have a meaning totally uncon- 
nected with sounds of any kind, and therefore those who understand the char- 
acters can express the ideas they convey by any sounds that they have been ac- 
customed to employ in their own oral language to denote the same object.” 

But is the general adoption of the hierog!7phic system at all practicable !— 

« The great question however, still remains, as to the practicability of such 
a language. In taking a cursory survey of the literature of various nations, it 
appears that this system has been adopted to a considerable extent in China, 
and has even spread itself into the surrounding regions. The languages of Ja- 
pan, Siam, and Cochin-China radically different from one another and from the 
Chinese, each of them being alphabetic, ani the inhabitants of none of them 
understand the language spoken by any of the others ; yet, books written by 
the Chinese are understood by the Japanese, Siamese, and Cochin-Chinese as 
well as the natives of China themselves ; and the individuals of each country 
< correspond freely with one another through its medium.” 

gain 

«In the eastern regions of Asia the advantage of using a written language 
familiar to its numerous nations, each speaking in a dialect of its own, is fully 
and extensively recognized. The written language of the Chinese, as has been 
already repeatedly remarked, is used as an organ of mutual communication, 
not only through the whole of China Proper, almost every province of which 
has its own peculiar vocal language, but also by the Japanese, Coreans, Ana- 
mites, Tibetions, and other nations in that part of the continent, and likewise 
in many of the large and thickly spread islands in its neighbourhood. It has 
been estimated that, on a moderate calculation, the Chinese written language 


is the ordinary mode of communication adopted by upwards of three hun-|/ 


dred millions of souls,—a number far exceeding the total population of Eu- 


ro 
The illustration drawn from the written language of China is certainly of some’ 
weight,—as it proves how generally a particular system of symbols may be re-' 


ceived. And if actually received (as we are told it is) by a third of the human 


race, why might not a better be yet more extensively adopted ! 


But it ought to be observed, in qualification, that this almost universal agree- 
ment, in the case in question, is owing to anything rather than a mere conven- 
tional understanding, —to identity of race, similiarity of religion, affinity (so far 
as roots.are concerned) of language, and in some degree to political if not social, 
intercourse. 

Of the various systems which have been publicly proposed, there are several 
which have attracted great notice,—but none has been judged calculated for 
universal reception. The first of which we have any detailed account was the| 


production of a Spanish Jesuit, about the middle of the seventeenth century. 


It was founded on the arithmetical numbers, both Roman and Arabic—the form-| 
er denoting the genus, the latter the species ; and the designation of the indi.’ 
vidual, no less than of grammatical accidents, being left to certain dots, points, 
and marks of various kinds. This scheme was deficient in two great essentials 
—comprehensiveness and clearness ; and it was by no means easy of acquire- 
ment. Its author was followed by a Frenchman (also anonymous), whose sys- 
tem is stated in the works of Des Cartes. This worthy went so far as to devise’ 
a grammar and dictionary of a wholly new language : the former so regular in 
its forms (the conjugations and declensions being determined by affixes and suf, 
fixes) as to be learnt in six hours,—the latter so uniform in its relations as to 
set error and obscurity at defiance. But the grand objection to this scheme was, 


that it involved the necessity of fixing in the memory some thousands of words ; 
ilosophical in its construc- 


—and everybody reasonably thought that, however Fm rove ted se 
e time which It required 


tion the new mode of communication might be, 


would be better employed in mastering one already known.—Contemporary’ 
lan, was an English- 

Posada hollow -—| were its structure less complicated. As a language, perhaps the English has 

« The characters chosen by him are the ten Arabic numerals,—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, the best claim ;—but who, excepting the Americans, would be made to think 


6, 7,8, 9, 0,—which he proposes to pronounce, awn, too, tray, for or fo, fai, sic,| 


with both the preceding, and indebted to neither for his 
man (a native of Ipswich), Mr. Cave Beck—who beat the 


radical words in any language, are to be arranged in numerical order, from unity 
to 10,900, which number he thinks sufficient to express all words in general use 
ind to each number is to be annexed the word in any language, as English, of 
jwhich it is the symbol, thus forming a numerical vocabulary. The sane words 
{ire also to be arranged in another vocabulary, in the alphabetical order of the 
jlanguage they belong to, each having affixed to it the number that stands for 
|'ts symbol in the former vocabulary. Thus each of these serves for a key to 
he other. Hence it appears that every language must be supplied with two 
socabularies,—the one numerical or symbolical, the other alphabetical. There 
‘s also te be a list of about 200 supplementary characters, to be used for the 
— of compound words most frequently repeated, as in, mis, con, trans, &c., 
‘ind for such simple words as are in most frequent use : these are to be express- 
led, not by numbers, but by mono-syllabic words fixed upon arbitrarily. The 
jaccidents of speech, or the grammatical modifications of words, are to be ex- 
‘pressed by letters of the alphabet.” 
| In 1661, a German (Becher) published in Latin a treatise on * The Universal 
{Character ;’ but as his system is substantially the same as Beck’s, itneed not be 
ldetailed. Far more celebrated was the attempt of Dalgarno, a Scotchman, 
1661.) to introduce a universal language. Being resident at Oxford, of con- 
siderable philological reputation and personally acquainted with men of station 
land influence, he had little difficulty in obtaining for his system the suffrages of 
/nany. and even the support of royalty ; which went so far as to recommend 
/hiin, by a circular letter, to the notive of the people at large, and especially of 
ithe clergy. ‘The result was, a work which Mr. Groves does not clearly ex- 
{plain ; and which, in fact, was too elaborately constructed to be made intelligi- 
ble without more space and attention than will be yielded in these days. The 
very learned Kircher unfolded his scheme of universal language to the Empe- 
jror Frederick IIT. : but, though he subsequently published (1663), the copies 
struck off were so few, that not one of them is to be found in most of the great 
European libraries.» In 1668, appeared an ample folio from the pen of a man 
little inferior to Kircher—Wilkins, then Dean of Ripon and atterwards Bishop 
lof Chester. His system is too elaborate and complicated for analysis here. Mr. 
|Groves himself does no more than advert to its leading characteristics, in terms 
/so general as to be nearly useless. An Hungarian gentleman, Kalmar (1772), 
ipursued a different course. Taking from various languages (especially the Ma- 
labar) about four hundred letters and characters, he proposed ‘* by means of cer- 
jtain lines and points attached to each, to deduce short and significant expres- 
jsions for every combination of thought requisite forthe free communication of 
social intercourse onany subject whatsoever.” But let us hear his own explana- 
tion :— 

“ Wishing to express a notion of any word, whether Latin or Greek, Hebrew 
jor Arabic, English, Flemish or German, &c., I have borrowed from the same 
language the character intended to convey the idea implied by that word ; and, 
in so doing, ] have chosen sometimes the first, sometimes the last,and some- 
times one of the middle letters of it ; thus the character for he/p, aid, assistance, 
&c., is s, from the Latin word subsidium ; for power, strength, &c., 6, from the 
Greek dévauie ; for the will, 2. from the Greek @¢Anua; truth, cer- 
jtainty, and all its correlatives, as, certainly, indeed, yes it is believed, he believes, 
ihe induces belief, he pursuades, &c , from the Hebrew word amen. Man is cx- 
pressed by m from homo, which letter, it is to be observed, also forms a part of 
every idea appertaining to humanity in numerous languages ; the Hungarians 
have it in ember, the Hebrews, Turks, and others, in adam; the Greeks in 
urxpoxoouoc , &e ; to write, writing, with all its correlatives, as, a manu 
script, a book, a roll, an inscription, &e., by +, from the Latin scribo. I also 
make use of all the well known characters used by physicians, chymists, and 
mathematicians, and even some of the Egyptian hieroglyphics.”’ 

We need not dwell on the systems which immediately followed Kalmar’s ; 
but will come, at length, to that of Mr. Groves. With hin— 

“« The basis of a written character is a straight line, with a circular projection 
at one end. The circular part admits of nine variations, by means of the ad- 
dition of lesser circles attached to it in different positions. Where the cha- 
racter is required to be of very small size, these lesser circles may be explained 
by dots.” 

; In other words, the bases of a most claborate system is a line with a hook at 
ithe top,—-the latter being so bent as to join the line. It somewhat resembles 
jthe crutch worn by our grandfathers, and more nearly the bishop's staff. A dif- 
ference in the head is made to represent all the consonants in the alphabet. But 
|there are twenty “ appendages of the secondary order,”—as the author calls 
ithem ; that is, fantastic twirls in the bend of the crutch, to the left of the 


line :— 

| ‘ Aseach of the eighteen characters of the primary series may have one 
lof the twenty appendages of the secondary series attached to it, the compound 
icharacter thus formed may be made to assume eighteen times twenty, or 360 
jdistinct characters.” 

« This is not all. There are other methods of constructing the crutch 
lin addition to the perpendicular; such variations being highly signifi- 
jcant ;— 

“ By placing any one of these compound characters in different positions round 
‘a common centre, so as to correspond with the eight principal points of the mari- 
iner’s compass, it may be made to stand for eight different words ; thus making 
|the total number of characters produced either by change of form or of position, 
‘2.880 . and further, by reversing the position of the circular head and its poste- 
‘rior appendix, that is, by turning the circular head to the left, and its posterior 
lappendage to the right, 2,880 additional characters are produced, making a to- 
tal of 5,760 characters.” 

This is a marvellous scheme ! Here characters stand for vocal sounds ; and 
rules are afterwards suggested for their endless combination, so as to answer all 
ithe purposes of language 

We must repeat that by universal language, our readers are not to understand 
‘new words,—a new dictionary : but a new method of communicating in any ex- 
isting language so as to be deciphered by all nations—however remote in speech, 
iclime, or character—initiated into the system. But were this achieved the great 
difficulty would still remain :—what particular language shali be adopted for this 
universal intercourse! It would be nearly useless to have the symbol only, 
without the sense of the words, which it is intended to siguify. In this respect 
Mr. Groves, as already observed, has no wish to imitate one at least of his pre- 
decessors, who shrank not from inventing words and their significations.—'The 
Latin, might, perhaps, for the purpose, be most advantageously restcred to its 
former universal use ; but if some living tongue were to be adopted, the pre- 
ference would probably be given to that most generally spoken, the Chinese, 


? 


t, at, min, @ The combinations of these characters, intended to express all the, | We should rejoice as much as Mr, Groves, were it practicable, to see a com- 


{ 
| ' ed the old Roman forms. Not only does he consider that his scheme is c} 
: ble of meeting the comprehensiveness of the case, but that it is only one w 
could be devised capable of doing so. In the hieroglyphic system, howg 
plainly the visible representations nay appeal to our senses, the characters 
now a conventional, now a recondite meaning, to which the external figure t 
little relation :— 
} 
| 
i 
| 
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eligious. and com- || pearly teeth, who was begging her husband for another dollar, to put «n'y once 


mon system of ‘characters adopted by the literary. poetical, r . 4 ind 
coiedial portion of all alent but the hope of its universal application as a jmore on the “25 ;” at the same time flirting with a good looking youny iim, 


“ common denominator” is reserved for visionaries like Mr. Groves. So con-| with black moustache. and white kid gloves, leaning over the back of her chair, 
vinced is he of the feasibility of such a scheme, that he favors both governments who was trying to persuade her to back “12,” at the same time that he ws 
and people with directions for the immediate adoption of his own plan Well looking all sorts of unutterable things. By this time wehad each chiiysed a 

_ couple of Louis into dollars, and were going through the usual routine of pla- 


organized societies, with even moderate funds, can, he assures us, effect all tha’, ) 
is necessary ;—at least they can make such a commencement as must lead to cing them upon different numbers, and then seeing them raked into the Ban 
the grand result desired. DiIculties are nothing in the way of a true theorist ; quier's safe keeping, who still repeated in a nasal tone the oft repeated ~ frites 

|.vos jeux.” and sent the ball spinning round again its usual course. Von Aspen 


ee! ‘ ||had by this time lost his dollars. I had done the same, and was trying to catch 
eer | his eye, that we might quietly move off, and return to our suoper, which my ap- 
SCENES AND ADVENTURES AT THE SPA OF | petite told me by this es tose be ready. J was just oat turn on a 
PYRMONT. | heel and move off, when the Spaniard next to whom I had been standing, and 
After having made a tour through the north of Germany, | was on my way who had ceased playing for the last five or ten minutes, gently turned towards 
back to England when J arrived, in the month of August, in the little town of] me, and without moving his eves from the green cloth, said in a low voice. 
Pyrmont, a watering place in the principality of Waldeck, formerly in great re-, “ Try 14, it may change your luck ” Although somewhat surprived by being 
pute for its mineral waters, and baths, to say nothing of its other attractions. thus addressed by an utter stranger, I instinctively put my hand mio my waist- 
which made it towards the latter end of last, and the beginning of the present ‘coat-pocket, and taking out a Lonis d'or followed the advice by placing it on 
century, the rendezvous of half the princes of Germany and Russia, besides the number 14 “ Tout va,” said the croupier, and round went the little hall 
crowds from other parts of the continent. Although now fallen from its high with the same twirling noise, which was almost immediately succeeded by the 
estate, and eclipsed by the various other baths that have since come into fashion, same monotonous voice proclaiming, “ quatorze rouge pair et passe," and the 
it is still much visited, and I know of no more agreeable place to spend three! next moment thirty-six Louis were pushed towards 14 as my property. 1 was 
weeks or a month in, during the height of its season, which is from the middle still doubting whether they were mine, when the Spaniard taking his short 
of July to the end of August rake, pushed thirty-four Louis on the red. leaving two on tie sane number as 
In Berlin I had made the acquaintance of a young officer of the Prussian before, and at the same time whispered to me still without raisine his eves, 
Guards, who I shall here call Von Aspen, and who had induced me to make » Encore une fois et forcez le rouge :” round went the ball, and to my amaze- 
this slight detour, instead of returning straight to England, via Hamburg, which iment “14 rouge,”’ was again announced as the winning numer “This brought 
was my original intention. ; ; me in seventy-two Louis on the number, and ninty-eight on the colour. 
Von Aspen having visited Pyrmont the summer before, was quite au fait at ~ Faites vos jeux,” said the man once more, but deigning this tine to east a 
all that was necessary to be done, and therefore | placed myself entirely in his iglance at your humble servant, who thus suddenly found hiun-celf im possession 
hands, and determined to amuse myself, and enter into the spirit of the thing of more than sufficed to pay for his continental trp during the Lest three 
as far as I was able. months ; I was on the point of scraping it all in, and walkiny off, when the 
He was young, good-looking, and possessed of that treasure, a good temper, Spaniard again whispered as before, his advice, sotto voce, which | followed to 
and the most boisterous spirits ; and he assured me that we should amuse our- the lotter, and I found myself, in ten minutes, the possessor of about four hun. 
selves, provided only that | would do as others did, and avoid that class of my dred Louis, and decidedly the lion of the room for the time being. The other 
countrymen, (should any of them be there,) who think it a national duty to sepa- pointeurs had ceased playing, and all eyes were fixed on my soveinents ; the 
rate themselves from the natives, herd together, and in every way in their power. most breathless silence pervaded the room, and the crouyers themselves ego 
make themselves as disagreeable as possible,—a class which I grieve to say, is too look less phlegmatic, and to cast frequent glances towards the clock, which 
represented in nearly every continental town T have been in, and who thus give pointed to within a few minutes of twelve. O—~za still contmued his whis- 
us anything but a creditable reputation. pergd advice, and Von Aspen was flushed, and muttering between his teeth, 
This is unfortunately so true, that “ verruckt wie ein Unglander,” has become “ Diable, quel bonheur, il fera sauter la banque ce scelerat d’Everton.” aud I 
a German proverb. verily believe I should have done so, so great was my run of luck, when the 
It was a beautiful moonlight might, when having arrived at the summit of one clock strack twelve, and the croupier drawing a long breath exclaimed, -a 
of the high hills which surround Pyrmont, that the horn of our postillion an- demain, Monsieur, pour ce soir le jeu cesse.” The Spaniard muttered something 
nounced that we were drawing near the end of our journey. that sounded very like a Spanish oath, and by the time I had raked together 
Nothing could have been more tranquil or beautiful than the scene that now my golden spoils, and turned round to offer him my acknowledgements. | fowud 
burst upon our view; the high hills that surrounded us covered with foliage that he had risen from his seat, and was just emerging into the dark allec, where 
from top to bottom, and the rich and fertile valley beneath, with the little town the end of his burning cigar was soon all that was visible of him. 
nestling in a grove of fine old elm trees, were all bathed in the moonlight; the I was now entirely occupied in collecting my spoils, which having deposited 
air was warm, and soft as milk, and a sort of dreaminess pervaded the whole in my own pockets. and in those of Von Aspen, we sallied forth towards our 
scene, which makes me long for Washington Irving's pen to describe it. As quarters in high spirits, and determined to do ample justice to our supper after 
soon as our noisy “ Schwager” had ceased his ta, te, tera, ra, the startled an evening so profitably spent. Ineed not detail the quality of our dishes, or 
nightingale once more resumed her plaintive song, and we rolled along the the many good things uttered by us on the occasion ; suffice it to say, that at 
white and well kept road, until at last we arrived at the door of the Logier one we both retired to our rooms, agreeing to meet at six next morning, and 
Haus. Having alighted, gone through the usual routine of paying for post- sally forth into the allee to see who was and was not in the place. 
horses, and at length securing rooms, we ordered supper, and then strolled out On opening my eyes the next morning I found the sun shiviny brightly into 
for half an hour to enjoy the cool and delicious air, and stretch our legs after so my windows, the trees looking green and fresh as their branches waved gently 
many hours’ hard travelling. ‘he first object that attracted our notice, was the in the morning air ; the birds singing ; and my ear caught the last bars of one 
broad and beautiful allee, of old elms, which is the rendezvous of the water- of Strauss’s waltzes, played as only a German band can play th m. All this 
drinkers, and pleasure-hunters of the place, and which, next morning, I disco- was very pleasant, and | began to rub my eyes to ascertain whether certain 
vered to be the finest avenue | had ever seen. golden recollections of *« Quatorze,” and * rouge,” formed part perhaps of a 
We had sauntered about half-way down, when my attention was attracted to pleasing dream which I might have been indulging in, when sav attention was 
a large and brilliantly lighted room on the right of the allee, the door and win- caught by some hasty footsteps se along the corridor leading to my roow ; 
dows of which were open, but through the rich silk curtains we could perceive and the next moment the good-natured, smiling face of Aspen appeared in the 
a handsome chandelier which threw its light on a long table covered with green aperture. He wore a little Austrian cap placed very much on one side of his 
cloth, round which a number of people were seated ; the most breathless si- head, which, with its turn-up peak, became him, and gave hun that devil-may- 
lence pervaded the whole room, which was only broken at stated intervals by a care look which we all admire so much in the Hungarian bussars, and which 
little sharp rattling noise, and the business-like tone of a man’s voice proclaim- makes them seem so unlike all other troops of the same denomination ; a check 
ing “ rouge gagne” “ impair et passe,” or words to that effect, then again, shirt, green shooting-jacket, and summer trousers, with shoes aud gaiters, couie 
“ faites vos jeux,” and the little rattling noise was once more the only sound) pleted the costame. ‘ What the deuce,” said I, looking at him fren head to 
that fell upon the ear. foot, “are you going to a partie de chasse?" “Not an idea of it,” returned 
«« Seprement,” exclauned Von Aspen, twirling his long fair moustache. * Mon he. “* bat nobody thinks of dressing in any other way for the «/Ice in the morn. 
cher Egerton, the Saal is still open, we must enter and try our luck ;——abso- ing, and the women are in the same sort of neglige, therefore reserve your 
lately necessary, no excuses, you must be en regle my good friend; don't be Stultz coatand English fashions for the afternoon, when you can turn ont as 
alarmed, I am no gambler, but not to throw away a few dollars the day of one’s great a dandy as you please.” On went a tweed shooting-jacket and my fora- 
arrival at Pyrmont, is a thing unheard of :” so dragging me on much against my ging cap there, and thus accoutred we started for the scene of action, which was 
will, he thus brought me to the door of the room, and there overcame my lin- not twenty yards from the door of our hote!. Immediately on leaving the 
gering scruples, by saying, “ Come, you have put yourselves into my hands to house we found ourselves amongst, as it appeared, the whole population of the 
form your German education, during the three weeks we remain here, and this, little place, walking up and down the allee, which, as I before said, is one of the 
let me tell you, must be your A, B, C.” oh broadest and finest in Europe ; it slopes gradually down from the Brusnen, and 
By this time we had entered the Saal, a large and very handsome room, bril- |is terminated by a large piece of water, with a fountain throwing the clear and 
liantly lighted, with folding glass doors at either end, which communicated with sparkling water about thirty or forty feet high into the air, which falls ayain with 
the other apartments belonging to the establishment. At the time we entered, a refreshing sound into the basin. Beyond this you see the rich and finely cule 
however, it was quite deserted, except by a knot of about twenty people, some tivated country stretching for miles, terminated by a blue range of hills in the dis 
of whom were playing at roulette, but the greater part anxiously watching the tance, and these views seen from the top of the allee, framed by the branches 
play of a middle-aged sallow-looking man, seated at one end of the table, en- of the old elms, looks like a beautiful picture placed there for the especia! editi- 
tirely absorbed in the occupation, and who had been playing very high, but cation of the loungers, as they walk up and down and drink their waters, swale 
whom fortune did not appear to favour. He staked handfuls of Louis. invaria. lowing 8 glass every time they again reach the Brunnen. About the centre of 
bly playing on either of the colours, and at the same time backing either «+ pair.” the allee, close to the Saal, is a raised platform on which were seated twenty- 
or * impair,” as the case might be, and losing the said chances with the greatest eight of thirty Bohemians, playing alternately Strauss's waltzes, and the fa- 
possible nonchalance. We afterwards learnt that this man was a Spaniard, vourite airs from the different operas, and playing them with that tact and feel- 
named O za, who from his extraordinary luck, and thorough knowledge of ing which made their performances an exquisite treat to anybody really fond of 
the game, had become the terror of all the Bangviers of the numerous water. music. Amongst the water drinkers we noticed as we strolled down arin ine 
ing-places in Germany, and who, as I shall hereafter mention, sustained his art, Princess Ai——cht of Prussia and her ladies, the Princess of Waldeck, 
formidable reputation even at the very table where he was now losing large Prince Hermann and his wife, as well as Duke William of Branswick, and the 
sums. However, on the present occasion luck was against him, and he appeared Prince of Lippe, beside several of the other notabilities whom I need not enu- 
to go on playing merely for the sake of the occupation, as he proved far too old merate ; omy as we passed, we at length reached the end of the promenade, 
a hand to lose ‘his head, or become impatient at his losses. His features inter- and there met Countess Erimstadt and her daughter, and four or five others of 
ested me greatly, for they were remarkable, and owing to the utter want of our Berlin friends. + Ah,” said the Countess, « enchantee de vous voir, Cap- 
change in expression, contrasted strangely with the deep lines in his forehead tain Egerton, and vous aussi, Baron,” turning to Aspen, ‘ how long have you 
and face, which told of many a stormy change having come o’er the spirit of) been here! are you going to make any stay!” &e., &e. “In the first place, 
his dream. _ Countess, let me express the sincere pleasure J fell in meeting you again, and 
The other members of the group round the table were in nowise interesting, then I will proceed to inform you that we arrived late last night, that we remain 
with the exception of a pretty little Frenchwoman, with sparkling eyes and here three weeks, and that we are already enchanted with place, and dou- 


—they “ vanish at his touch.” 
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bly so since we have found both yourself and the Countess Adele here,” said tion wherever she appeared, and in the present instance, although she had been 
I, turning to her daughter, a tall and very handsome girl with a beautiful corm only three days in the place, she had the elite of the Pyrmont elegants already 

lexion, bright blue eyes, and a quantity of light hair falling in ringlets round inher train. Knowing Von Aspen’s admiration for her | heartily wished him 

t lovely face. _ success, and was not a little amused by the various efforts of his rivals to sup- 

** Aimable comme toujours,” said the old lady, whom I really was delight- plant him. The most dangerous amongst the latter appeared to me to be Mon- 
ed to meet again, “and I trust,” continued she, “that as we only arrived the sieur de Brazinski, the Pole whom J have already mentioned. He was a man 
day before yesterday, that you willbe our neighbours at the fable d’hote, for of about forty-five, and would have been decidedly called good-looking, were it 
you must know that here everybody dines at the same hour, and that you are not for the expression of his eyes, which, with the blandest of smiles for ever 
placed at table according to the date of your arrival, which sometimes is very playing aboutthe corners of his mouth, gave the whole countenance an expres- 
tiresome ; but as we had nobody below us yesterday | trust that you will both sion of falseness, Ihave never seen equalled in human face. He appeared fully 
be our neighbours.” ‘aware of this hiunself, and evidently used every effort to counteract it. His 

By this time Aspen and Adele were in close conversation, and by their looks manner was perfect, and was that of a finished gentleman and man of the world, 
they appeared to meet with equal pleasure ; this coupled with my recollection and his voice was so silvery in its tones, and altogether so fascinating, that it 
of their always having been partners at our Berlin balls, accounted for his ex- was impossible to listen to him without pleasure, and, indeed, great interest, 
treme impatience to leave the Prussian capital at the time he did, and make for he had travelled much. and was a manof more genera! information than is 
the best of our way to the gay little watering-place where we now found our- often met with. Unl:ke most of his countrymen, he appeared to be very well 
selves so pleasantly located. Having arrived by this time at the Brunnen, we off, for he had arrived in a handsome travelling-carriage, with his valet seated 
were told that we must at all events taste the waters, which we accordingly on the box, and whatever ornament he wore in his evening toilet, was as valua- 
did ; Aspen assuring us that this year he had come to Pyrmont solely with a ble as it was to be seen in good taste. 
view of drinking them, but by the wry face I saw him make after swallowing ‘This man was decidedly struck with Adele, and my knowledge of physiogno- 
his glass, I felt convinced he bitterly regretted the assertion. I laughed heart- my convinced me that he would not stick at trifles to get rid of a rival, or car- 
ily at him, saying that [ pitied him from the bottom of my soul, as [ found the ry his point. There was a cruelty in his cold blue eye, and a sharpness about 
taste abominable and would not go through the process for worlds; it was in the corners of his mouth when in repose, that convinced me I was not far wrong 
point of fact like swallowing a tumbler full of ink, which I thought beyond a in thinking that sach aman had both energy and devil enough in him to bea 
joke, and therefore abjured them for ever. _|dangerous enemy. 

After leaving the ladies we proceeded to discuss a thoroughly Germanic (and,| * One day telleth another,” and therefore having described my first twenty- 
as I thought, a most uncomfortable) breakfast, cor.sisting of a small cup of four hours in Pyrmont, I will only briefly state that for the following three weeks 
coffee, some rusks, a roll of sour bread, and half a dozen hard boiled eggs, ‘we spent our time much in the same way as during the first day I have already 
thrown on a heap of very coarse bad-coloured salt, the whole placed in a cem-| described. We danced, flirted, occasionally played, rode donkey-races, and made 
mon white plate. This was the first check to the delights of Pyrmont, and [ pic-nics. During this time Von Aspen had been constant in his attentions to 
bitterly complained to Aspen of the coarseness and the discomfort of a meal the fair Ade!c, and she on her part seemed really to return the sincere affection 
which in Old England is so different, and which enables one to begin one’s day ‘which he confessed to me he felt for her. Brazinski had held out longer than 
with comfort and a good starting point. He laughed heartily and said that it any of his rivals, and now seeing that he had no chance with the object of his 
depended entirely upon myself, for that if [ had ordered the eggs to be placed admiration, (Lmust not omit to mention that Adele brought to the fortunate 
in egg-cups, the butter in fresh water, and the coffee in large cups, that all !man on whom she bestowed her hand the sum of 100,000 dollars, which in Ger- 

<a irre been asI desired, but that having omitted to do so the fault res- many is considered a very pretty fortune). bent all his efforts to annoy Von As- 


NovemBerR 14, 


ted with me and not with ourhost. Wishing to put this forthwith to the test, pen, in which he had succeeded so effectually that a decided coolness, not to 


I instantly dispatched a waiter to summon the “ Wirth” to our presence, and, 
in a few minutes he made his appearance, with a long pipe in his mouth, from 
which he continued to inhale his Hungarian tobacco with the greatest sang 
froid, during my complaints at the misery I felt in beginning the day upon so 
unsatisfactory a meal ; and having granted out “ Sie haben mir zu befehlen, 
Herr Hauptmann,” turned upon his heel, and waddled out of the room. I felt 
rather indignant at what I considered his want of attention and respect to my 
just grievances, but it subsequently turned out that he had perfectly understood 
me, for next morning, and during the whole period of our stay in his house, the 


breakfast was served up according to the directions | had given; although I | 


afterwards learnt that he had declared every Englishman to be mad upon one 
point or another, and that my — appeared to be in making a great fuss 
about a meal, which was after all only intended to prepare the stomach for the: 
first pipe!! Acting upon this Teutonic tradition, we lighted our cigars, and I 
trotted down to the shooting-ground, where we found eight orten of the allee 
loungers, who were placing their pistol balls either in the centre of the bull’s 
eye (at twelve paces) or so near it as to inspire me with considerable respect 


say hostility, had sprung up between them, and which I foresaw, should they 
‘remain long in the same place, would give rise to some serious quarrel. I had 
‘been on the watch for some time past to prevent anything of the sort occurring ; 
‘for from the Pole’s character I saw that he was burning to be revenged coute 
qui coute on his more fortunate rival. Adele, quick-sighted as a woman always 
is in such affairs, foresaw the danger, and although she entertained a decided 
javersion to the man, did everything in her power to conciliate him, and often 
jdanced with and talked to him with this view, which she would not otherwise 
‘have done. 

Things were in this posture when a few days before my departure from the 
place, the usual Wednesday ball, and which was to be the last at the chateau 
for that season, took place. 

| Von Aspen and myself having made our toilet, proceeded as usual together, 
and arrived there at about ten, when dancing had already commenced ; the 
‘evening was cool and delicious, and the folding doors of the ball room opening 
‘jon to a terrace lined with orange trees, and abounding with flowers, formed a 
delightful retreat from the heat and glare of the brilliantly lighted rooms. From 


‘right through the bottom of the bottle, without either splintering or in any way 


for their unerring aim. Indeed | never remember to have seen better shooting this terrace by dav light a most beautiful view of the surrounding country, which 
than I did on this occasion, when it so happened that the e/ife of the pistol he- lay stretched for niles beneath it like a carpet, was obtained ; and now with 
roes of the place happened to be present. The best shot — was a Pole, |this charming prospect still seen dimly in the starlight, the cool air scented by 
a Baron Brasinski, who after various other feats placed a claret-bottle horizon- the fragrance of the orange trees, and ottomans and seats scattered about, it 
tally ona table at the distance above named, and drove the cork and his ball ‘formed one of the most charming retreats [ ever remember to have seen, 

The ball was brilliantly attended, and the amiable Princess and her sister-in- 
damaging the neck of the bottle. Having thus killed time for an hour or an law, the Princess Herman. both contributed to enchant their guests by their 
hour and a half, the party broke up to meet again at the /able d’hote at a quar- amiable and condescending affability. From having strained my ankle in the 
ter to four o'clock. ||morning, I did not as usual join in the dance, but contented myself by leaning 

Having dressed for dinner, we proceeded at the appointed time to the fable against a door-post leading into an adjoining boudoir. 
d’hote which was held in a long room in a building in the allee to which all the | A moment afterwards Brazinski made his appearance, and claiming Adele’s 
visitors in the place daily adjourned, and, as I before mentioned, were placed hand for the Polka led her off to that fascinating dance, which was just then 
according to the date of their arrival. We were fortunate enough to find our-| making its appearance in that part of Germany, and which some years later 
selves placed next to the en ae the a predicted ; I ta- was ey ey the heads of all London, although at the time I am now 
king my seat next to hers, a on Aspen next to Adele : an arrangement speaking of we knew not even of its existence. 
which suited all parties, for the old lady appeared in no way averse to the! Von Aspen also joined the dance, having for his partner a very pretty little 
marked attentions of Von Aspen to her daughter. His father, who held a woman, the wife of General Carloff, a great favourite of the Emperor's. Al- 
high legal appointment in the town of Magdburg, and was possessed of consid- though she often told me she had no ear for music, she, strange to say, danced 
erable property in that part of the country, was besides the head of one of the to perfection, and particularly the dance just mentioned, in which Von Aspen 
oldest families in the north of Germany. Thus in point of birth and prospects, jwas also an adept ; so that when they danced it together, they generally caused 
my friend was fully entitled to urge his with the Adele, the) and all on graceful movements. 
animated conversation going on between them, her sparkling eyes, and his er retained my post at t 4 oor, ooking into the ball-room, and found 
ry laugh, he was doing apparently with every sign of success. [mediately |myself imnmediately behind Brazinski and Adele. Von Aspen and the Countess 
opposite to us were seated old Princess Tubekykoe, with her son and daughter, |Carloft were immediately opposite, and he, in the highest spirits, was going 
Brazinski the Pole, Monsieur de Platow, and a long line of others to whom I through all the difficult mtricacies of the dance with his usual success, when, 
had not yet been presented. The band was playing the favourite waltzes and jas he passed before Brazinski, and was executing the back step, so that he wae 
pieces of Bellini’s music in the next room, the dinner was neither better nor half turned the other way, I observed the perfidious Pole advance his foot a few 
worse than is generally found at the German table dhotes, the conversation was, inches, so as to come exactly between Aspen’s, at the same time that he was 
lively, and everything went off for the tuat at jaPparently engaged in most interesting conversation with Adele. 

; ; masse, the societ a to lit- Aspen, who was at the moment é ) 

ble ; at the end of which time ye esi re ing i nt going at a Derby pace, stumbled and then 
tle knots and coteries, and then sallying orth to take their coffee in the allee. | fell headlong rincess Herman's feet, upsetting the chair on which little 

My little party, comprisin those us some. Otto, a boy of about six years old, was seated, between his mother and 
friends of Countess Eisentadt who joined us in the al/ee, and to whom she pre- aunt. ; 
sented me, soon congregated at the spot marked by Von Aspen, and a very! All this passed as quick as thought, and in a inuch shorter space of time than 


easant hour we spent, talking over the news of the day, and looking forward I have taken to describe it, and the malicious smile on Brazinski’s lip had pass- 


with considerable amusement to the Court ball of the morrow. The whole party. 
looked vastly different from what they had done in the morning, for instead of 
the negligee then worn, the ladies were all elegantly dressed, and the men with! 


ed away before Aspen had regained his feet. 
Burning with vexation, he bowed his excuses to the Princess, picked the lit- 
tle boy up, who was fortunately not hurt, and like a man of the world, and with 


their kid gloves, gold-headed canes, and polished boots, looked very much like \great tact immediately placed his arm once more round his partner’s waist, and 


what they really were, gentlemen and men of fashion. 


laughing, renewed his polka as if nothing had happened ; steering, however, 


No woman present was seen to greater advantage than Adele, who wore a |this time clear of the Pole, which, coupled with his look at the latter, convinced 
dark bluesatin dress rayee, her pretty little foot fitted to perfection in a bronz- jme that he was fully aware of the cause of his fall. Poor Adele had turned 
ed shoe, and a white transparent hat with blue flowers : she Jooked really love-' deadly pale, but not haying an idea of the little by-play of which | had been a 
ly ; her complexion was brilliant, her features regular and good, and her teeth witness, thought that his foot had merely slipped, and seeing him so gaily con- 
the most beautiful that I had ever seen ; she had a profusion of golden hair, and tinne the dance, soon thought nothing more of it. Knowing the ill-blood that 
her blue eyes were shaded by very long black eyelashes, which yrave them that already existed I foresaw something serious would happen between the principal 
half-closed and sleepy look which | have always considered perfection. She actors in this little scene, and therefore watched for the termination of the dance, 
was neither tall nor short, but of that indescribable height, which, by being in||to see what would ensue. Brazinski having led Adele to her seat, passed me 
such perfect proportion to her features and limbs, added a new charm to her’ and leaned over the balustrade of the terrace, as if there awaiting the arriva} 
whole appearance. In two words, she was a woman sure to command admira-| of Von Aspen. As J had anticipated, the latter soon passed me, his brow flush 
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ed with anger, and striding up to where the Pole was standing, tapped hin. |!of the unfortunate Pole, who, witha deep groan of agony, sunk to the earth, 
smartly on the shoulder, and whispered into his ear in a hfssing voice, which||and the instant afterwards was writhing on the ground covered with blood, and 
betrayed his rage, ** Monsieur vous etes un insolent, je ne sais pas si je m’ex-||at his last gasp, his band had clutched the turf convulsively, and his face pale 
plique *” | as ashes, and sprinkled with blood from the bubbling wound, bore an expression 

“ Parfaitement, Mal-adroit,” replied the other, “ et vous me renderez raison) of hatred and revenge which to this hour makes me shudder when I think of it. 
pour la phrase.” | Raising himself slowly on one elbow he turned to Aspen, his lips moved but 

on Aspen’s reply was so impetuous that in an instant things were uttered on ‘only to give utterance to the death rattle that was in his throat, his eyes glazed 
one side and the other that rendered a mecting unavoidable between men of, as they still glared on us, and the next instant he fell heavily backwards, a bloody 
honour. We were fortunately alone on the terrace, but (aot had passed already) land disfigured corpse ! 
which rendered my interierence as 4 peace-inaker totally Lopeless. All this had passed in a much shorter space of time than it has taken me to 

Aspen turned towards me, exclaimed, “ My dear Egerton. I am sure that !)\describe, and seeing now the termination of the affair, I knew no time was to be 
may rely on you in the present affair, and therefore,” said he, turning to the! ‘ost ; therefore hurrying Aspen from the ground ere he had yet recovered from 
Pole, « I beg that you will, with as little delay as possible, put your friend 1m) the shock of thus so quickly sending a fellow creature to his last account, we 
communication with Ceptain Egerton, that our differences may be settled at) gained the opposite side of the little wood ; there a couple of horses had been 
once.” Brazinski bowed, and turning into the bal!-room was soon engaged in) waiting for the survivor (for we knew that it was a case of life or death). and 
conversation, and when I passed him was proposing a pie-nic to the Countess! ‘springing into the saddles, we put spurs to our steeds, and half an hour's sharp 
Carloff and Princess Herman, for the day after at Fraden-Thal. | ridmg brought us over the Hanoverian frontier, from whence we pushed on and 

That which I had all along dreaded had now taken place, and from what had! !reached the town of Hamelen, where we knew we should be secure. 
passed between them, I saw not the most distant chance of an arrangement being), The day after the event I have described, and when everybody was still talking 
possible. On my return from the ball I found Von Aspen coolly smoking his) of it, Monsieur de Platow’s brother reached Pyrmont, and on viewing the body of 
cigar and leaning out of ‘he window, joking and talking to a little Frenchman. his brother's unfortunate principal, he at once recognized him as an old acquaint - 
whom he was quizzing about some village conquest, which he laughingly assur-| ance whom he had not seen for nearly twenty years, but with whose history he 
ed me had prevented him from coming to the ball that evening. ||was intimately acquainted. 

Aspen, having bid good night to his boasting friend, turned towards me and) Jt appeared that his real name was Ostroff, but that from some disgraceful 
exclaimed, “ Well, thank heaven, I have got that scoundrel into a corner at last.) gambling transaction, and a duel caused by it, in which he had killed a young of- 
and if I let him out of it may I | ficer of great promise in the most savage and cowardly way, he had been forced 

* Stop my good fried,” said [, «* is it possible that you, with your prospects. ‘to leave his regiment, that from that hour he had become an outcast ; and that, 
and with everything smiling on you in this world, should thus lifigtly wish to) /sinking step by step, he had at last been reduced to the greatest misery, and 
sacrifice all to gratify a momentary resentment, and thus stake your existence) was living under an assumed name in Paris, when the minister of police in St, 
against that cf a man whose history nobody knows, and whom a great many|/ Petersburgh, thinking him a fit subject for a spy, had furnished him with 
people suppose to be at best an adventurer 1” means and assumed name. which enabled him to carry on his disgraceful 

« My good fellow,” replied hie, “ all that may be very true, but you must) ayocation. 


remember that that has passed between us can never be forgiven, and therefore | - In this he had but too well succeeded, as he had been the means of sending 


vou will prove your friendship towards me, not by reminding me of what I may’ ‘several of his unfortunate countrymen, who were obnoxious to the Russian go- 
lose, (and here his voice faltered) but by speedily arranging a meeting, for this) vernment from their participation in the Polish rebellion, to the mines of Siberia, 
sort of thing is not agreeable as long as it is hanging over one, and therefore! where they were now languishing in chains and slavery. 
the sooner it is terminated the better for all parties. And now,” continued he.!) This account, together with the well-known fact that he had been the aggres- 
holding out his hand tuwards me, * T have some papers to look over and destroy) sor in the quarrel, completely exonerated poor Von Aspen, whose part now 
in case of accident, therefore good night ; I put my head upon my pillow with) everybody took, and seemed to think that he had conferred a benefit on society 
fall confidence that my honour will remain unsallied in such keeping as yours, ]! jn thus ridding it of so dangerous a man. 
therefore give you carte blanche, and do not let me hear about it again until) Two months subsequent to the events I have detailed, and when J was shoot- 
the time and place is named, where,” added he, with a smile, “ you shall be! ing in the north of England, I received letters from Berlin, stating that Von As- 
satisfied with your principal.” | pen had been pardoned, that the whole affair had blown over, and that he was 
I pressed him cordially by the hand, and feeling the force of what he had said, shortly about to be united to the fair Adele, his father having approved of the 
left him with a heavy heert to retire for the night. | match, and settled one of his Magdbourg estates upon his happy son, from whom 
Next morning I was still dressing when the garcon brought a card in with the; [ shortly afterwards received a lung and kind letter, detailing the said events, 
name of + Baron de Plaiow,” and said that the gentleman was waiting outside. ‘and pressing me to come over and be present at his wedding. 
and wished to speak to me : hurriedly slipping ona dressing-gown, | desired), sebeaiemegniniiaaiiiatia 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR HENRY POTTINGER, 


” 
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T need not detail the conversation which lasted about a quarter of an hour ;|| 
suffice it to say, therefore, that not having been able to effect anything like a 
reconciliation which I believe he desired as much as I did, but which Brazin-|) 


BART., G. C. B,—(Concluded.) 


During this Mahratta war, Captain Pottinger accompanied the Resident to the 
On the termination of 


ski’s obstinacy totally prevented, we finally separated. having appointed the field, and had a narrow escape at the battle of Khirkee. On i 
meeting to take place that evening, at seven o'clock, at the corner of a little the campaign, Mr. Elphinstone, who soon saw his great abilities, appointed him 
wood near the “ Saline,”’ and at abont half a mie from the town. | to the important but laborious offices of judge and revenue collector of an im- 

The day passed over as usual, and as the sun declined, I could not help mense tract of the newly-conquered country, known after as the Collectorate of 
reflecting ‘that soon, within a few hours, [| might lose a friend whose high- Ahmeed Nuggar, but which has been since divided, as being too large for the 
spirited and generous character had endeared him to me more than I had) care of one fanctionary. The duties of these situations engaged him until the 
an idea of before this event, which brought one’s feelings, as it were, to a) year 1825, and such were the talents, firmness, and integrity with which he dis- 
focus. | charged them, that, while the revenue exceeded all expectation, his name was 

Thad been fortunate enough to win the toss with De Platow for choice of, venerated by the natives, and is to this day remembered by them with affection 
weapons, and named small swords, for had it been pistols, as Brazinski wish-! and respect. In 1825, complaints having been made to the home authorities by 
ed, my poor friend would have stood but a sorry chance of surviving the ren-| the civil servants of the company, that ongwrenets which of rigkt belonged to 
contre. | them, were held by military officers, Mr. Elphinstone, then Governor of Bom- 

At the hour named, we repaired to the chosen spot, and there found Brazinski| bay, fearing that Capt. Pottinger might be removed to some situation where his 
and his second already awaiting us ; Labord, the Frenchman, and one or two) talents would be comparatively lost, offered him the appointment of Resident 
others were also spectators, as the affair, in spite of our efforts to the contrary,|/!9 Kutch, to which province he proceeded in the May of that year. Kutch, si- 
had to a certain degree got wind. | tuated about five huadred miles north-west of Bombay, is two hundred miles in 

Our principals having stripped their coats anc waistcoxts, and the Pole having, its greatest length by about forty in breadth, and was at this period governed by 
rolled up his shirt sleeve to the shoulder, exposing a long sinewy arm, with a)a Regency, the Prince Rao Daisuljee being a child of only four or five years 
good deal of nerve and hard muscle, we delivered to each his weapon, and hav-| old. His father, Rao Barmaljee, had been dethroned by the British govern- 
ing placed them side-ways to the setting-sun so as to give a fair distribution of, ment, for reasons which it is not our province to discuss, and the country was 


light to each, we crossed their swords, and I, retiring a few paces to the right,| now governed by a Punyagat, that is, by five persons, of whom the Resident 
| was one. On entering on their charge, they found it labouring under the ordi- 


gave the signal to begin ) 
Both parties were cool and determined, and there was that malignant look narv consequences of bad government—anarchy, and corruption— which evils 
about Brazinski, which I have before noticed, and which proved that he was were for a time increased by the presence of a British force of 10,000 men, 
now bent on mischief. Von Aspen was perhaps a shade palerthan usual, but, stationed there to watch the Scindians; the prices of the necessaries of life 
by his compressed lips, firm hand, and resolute eye, I perceived in an instant) being much augmented by the addition of such numbers, with their hosts of 
that he was all right. and he would not lose the day from want of nerve at all) followers. The province was also harassed by armed plunderers who had fled 
| from justice in Kutch into the adjacent deserts, and who returned with other 


events. 
Their guards were totally different, one belonging to the French, and the other, desperate characters, to rob and oppress the industrious part of the population ; 
evidently to the Italian school of fencing. Aspen was graceful, and upright as| there was, moreover, a disposition among many of the people to attempt the 


a dart, firmly placed on his legs. with the left hand aloft, as if he was engaged) ‘restoration of the late ruler, who had been permitted to reside in the capital of 
in a common assault in a fencing-master’s room. Bhooj, near his son. Ia this wretched state of affairs, the new Resident, who 
Brazinski sunk much lower than his adversary. and crouching forward with the bad now graduated to the-rank of Colonel, applied himself to redress the evils 
upper part of his body, evidently meant to attack en seconde, a far more danger- which were appearing all around him, and by a course of proceeding at once 
ous mode in the hands of an experienced fencer than the other. | ‘irm and conciliatory, by equal justice, and affording protection to the humble 
In an instant after the signal their swords clashed, and thrast and parry fol- classes, who had been long oppressed by their arrogant Rajpoot chiefs, he 
lowed each other in quick succession. Von Aspen’s attack was so impetaous| changed the aspect of affairs, and, in a few years, made Kutch the most flour. 
that I trembled for his safety, but his very imprudence saved him, for it so com.) ishing and happy of the small states of India. The young prince was placed 
pietely occupied his adversary that he had not time to employ those dangerous under the care of an accomplished gentleman then serving with his regiment in 
thrusts en seconde, which I foresaw, and so much dreaded. The combat had the East, and now known as an able officer, Colonel John Crofton, of her Ma- 
lasted now nearly five minutes ; Von Aspen began to show svinptoms of loss jesty’s sixth foot. Guided by him, the prince learned to attend to the affairs of 
of breath, and I then knew that soon ali must be up with him, for he was in the bis country, and became remarkable jor a love of justice and devotion to his 
hands of one who knew no generosity ; but at this period of the rencontre they duties, It is not to be supposed that these works of peace, and labours of re- 
began to change places in attacking, and the Pole taking now the lead, swift as form, were carried out without the obstacles which upright functionaries usu 
ightning came the lunge en seconde. ‘Through his very weakness, Aspen’s life meet with. An instance may serve to show the perplexing knavery whi 
was saved, for at that instant, he faltered and swerved a little to the left, Bra- flourished there, and which has always beea of ready growth in India. A petty 
zinski’s sword passing through his shirt, and grazing his right side, shewed its chief, notorious for the profligacy of his life, and the ruined condition of his ex- 
bloody point some inches behind his back. Had Von Aspen not faltered at that. chequer, brought forward a claim to the customs and all other rights of one of 
instant, he would have been run through and throuch the centre of his body ;| the chief ports of the country. This he supported by forged docuiments, which, 
as it was however, the smart of the flesh wound gave bin fresh energy, and eall- all who are acquainted with India know, are often fabricated with such dexterity 
ing all his strengh into one last effort, ere Brazinski could disentangle his weapon as to render it ditficult for the most learned natives to detect them. This chief 
from the fold of his shirt, he plunged his sword up to the very hilt in the breast, jgot up his case so plausibly and so well, that he gained over the support, not 
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only of the assistants of the Resident, but, strange to say, of the government||from China no less than £2.000,000, of which £1,700,000 was in specie. This, 
of Bombay, who, notwithstanding the confidence which was due to the judg ||it will be observed, was before the peace with China, since which period the 
ment and integrity of their long-tried servant, the Resident, decided against his,;whole value of our commerce with that country hag been increased to an extent 
opimon, and in favour of theclaim. Colone! Pottinger, however, still supported,/which it would not be easy to estimate. This is enough to indicate the magni- 
the Rao, and the question being referred to the Home authorities, was not set at tude of the interests involved in the China war. It was further a general feel- 
rest for many years. ‘Then, after the Resident had suffered much from the jing that the Chinese could make no opposition—that there was no honour to be 
anxieties and labours he had to encounter in this strange affair, a conspiracy re-||zained in a contest with them, no difficulty tobe overcome. It is true that they 
markable for the effrontery with which it was maintained, was at length crushec||were not a military people, and that we always beat them ; but it is also true 
by the final directions of the government in England. \/that our force was as nothing when compared to their empire and its vast re- 

In 1831, Colonel Pottinger was selected by Lord William Bentinck to under- ‘sources ; and the Chinese are such admirable learners, and were improving so 
take a mission to Scinde, the chief object of which was the opening of the river |nuch, that had the war been protracted much longer, we might have made them 
Indus to all nations. This was completely successful, although the Amcers had||very formidable soldiers. The popular impression that they are deficient in phy- 
interposed every obstacle which double-dealing and falsehood could suggest,||s:eal courage, is now known to be erroneous. ‘They have quite as much of it 
and the mission returned to Kutch in June, 1832. The information collected on}}28 most of the undrilled of Evrope; and such, indeed, appears at all times to 
this oecasion was of the utmost importance, and proved of signal service when | xave been the opinion of able Europeans who have had opportunities of know- 


Novemser 14, 


Lord Keane’s force advanced through Scinde and by the Indus, in 1838-9. From jing them. Sir Stamford Raffles called them, from their steadiness of charac- 
the period of the return of this mission in 182%, to 1839, Colonel Pottinger was er, “ the Scotch of the East ;” and in a recent work, Cept. Keppel’s most in- 
engaged in the great labours he had undertaken in Kutch. It was throuvh his ‘cresting book on Borneo, we find his friend Mr. Brooke speaking of a body of 
intervention, and owing to his firmness, that the mission under the lamented|)\hinese colonists as a force he could rely on in an hour ot need. But besides 
Burnes was permitted to pass up the Indus, in 1834, and great was the opposi-' ‘he proper subjects of “the great pure dynasty,” it has whole nations to supply 
tion he had to overcome, although its only stated object was to convey a presen‘ |its armies, with men as vigorous and as bold as any in the world. There are 
of four English dray horses from our King William [V., to Runjeet Sing, Prince! aowhere finer men than the Tartar troops of China; never in any war were 
of Lahore. In 1838, Colonel Pottiuger again proceeded to Scinde, to negotiate greater proofs exhibited of heroism and devotion than by them; and Sir Hugh 
terms for the passage of Sir John Keane's army, then about to advance to Ca- (ough (he has been since given his well-earned coreuet) describes the Kansich 
bul, on which occasion his firmness and forbearance were again and alike dis-| (roops of Turkistan, who fought well at Tse-kee, as “a strong and muscular 
played, and the arrangement was made without recourse to hostilities, which i' race, accustomed to border warfare.’ ‘The Chinese, we may add, had long a 
was most desirable, but in the state of feeling at the time, not easy to avoid. |pecfoct reliance on themselves. ‘They thought their troops invincible, their de- 
While the treaty was pending, Sir John Keane’s force lay close to Hyderabad fences invioisble, and were unaffected by any prestige as to the terror of our 
and one day, as Colonel Poitinger was returning from an interview with the arms until we beat them into a respect for us. When, in 1934, at the Boca 
Ameers there, he was hooted and pelted by the populace. Our troops, and al! Tigris, the Chinese Admiral, Kwan, with twenty-nine war junks, came out to 
around him, enraged at the insult thus offered to their envoy, were eager to menace our English frigates, the Volage and Hyacinth, the latter ran down their” 
avenge it, but he steadily forbade any hostile movement, and calmly pursuing! line under easy sail, and the wind serving, went up again with their larboard 
his object, gained it without a compromise of dignity. For these many, and) broadsides bearing, pouring ina most destructive fire; the Chinese answered 
great public services, her Majesty was, in 1839, pleased to make him a Baronet. )with the greatest spirit, and though compelled to retire in distress to their former 
and he, at the same time, received the highest approbation, both of the supreme nchorage, they claimed the victory, and, as we are persuaded, honestly. They 
government of India and of the ministry at home. Climate, anxiety, and fa-| mistook the forbearance of the Engl'sh commander in allowing them to retreat, 
tigue now began to tell upon his health. He had been long living in one of the |for fear, and, as our ships sailed for Macao, jor the purpose of covering the em- 
most trying provinces of India, and engaged in duties which, in any country, ‘barkation of our troops, and securing the safety of the merchant ships, they 


would wear most men down. His friends, alarmed for his safety, pressed him. 
to take some relaxation, and try the effect of change of air, but could not induce 
him to leave his post until our army had safely advanced to the northern frontier, 
of Scinde; he then proceeded to Bombay, but soon returned to his station at 
Kutch. Sir Henry is not more remarkable for his judgment than for his untiring, 
industry, as the following circumstance may suffice to show. When Lord, 
Keane’s force moved by the Indus and Scinde, an expenditure of a million ster!- 
ing took place ; and many of the staff officers, to save trouble and expedite the, 
performance of their own duties, gave orders for sums of money, large and 
small, on scraps of paper, and all these items, however trifling, were to be en-, 
tered in Sir Henry's public accounts. After several attempts to have these ac | 
counts made out by a native accountant, he was obliged to take them in hand 
himself, and, notwithstanding the enormous labour of the task, and his intirm! 
health, closed them in so satisfactory a form as to elicit high compliments from, 
the auditor-general. Sir Henry, we have heard, remarked to Lord Auckland.| 
that had death, or his return to Europe from sickness, prevented his accomplish- 
ing this undertaking, his character as an honest man might have been assailed, 
and, perhaps, ruined for ever. 

In 1840, the extremely precarious state of Sir Henry Pottinger’s health made 
it absolutely necessary for him to return to Europe, and accordingly, early in| 
that year, he embarked for England, intending to remain there, quietly and dis- 
engaged, for scme four or five years, in order that his constitution might thus 
recover the shocks to which it had been exposed. Soon after he had reached 
England, he was seized with an attack of a most alarming character, and for, 
some time his life was despaired of ; but the natural vigour of a constitution or | 
which he had often before relied, saved him once again. He had not quite re-), 
covered from this dangerous illness when he received a note from Lord Palmer | 
ston, requesting to see hin in London as soonas possible. He left Cheltenham 
with, as we have heard, the impression that he was about to be offered an ap-| 

intment in Persia, and determined to decline it, but, on being informed by! 

ord Palmerston that his services were required in China, and that her Majesty's 
ministers had determined on entrusting the settlement of affairs in that country 
to him, he expressed his willingness to undertake the task, stipulating that he, 
should himself be exclusively responsible, that the orders of the government 
should be precise, and that he should be permitted to return to England the 
moment an arrangement was accomplished. Sir Henry was a stranger to Lord 
Palmerston, and the selection of one who was so admirably qualified for a pe-| 
culiar and arduous undertaking, does high honour to the judgment of that no- 
bleman. 

Sir Henry Pottinger, now our envoy and plenipotentiary to China, embarked 
at Southampton in June, 1841, and, making a rapid transit, reached the Canton) 
waters on the 9th of August, having, in the interval, passed a few days at Bom- 
bay. Before entering on the subject of our negotiations with China, we must) 
make one or two genera! remarks on our connexion with that country, aad the, 
state of affairs there at this period. 

Since the opening of the China trade in 1833, [by Lord Glenelg’s act, of 
1833, the East India Company were, in that year, deprived of the exclusive right, 
of trading with China,} our relations with this great empire had been unsettled., 
The Chinese government, alarmed at the vast increase in the contraband impor. 
tation of opium which then took place. and more concerned still at the drain o 
their silver currency, with which the article was paid for, resolved to put down, 


jconceived that they gave up the contest. The Chinese, moreover, looking 


mainly to the opium question, and paying little attention to our violated rights, 
regarded their cause as rignteous, and the English as presumptuous invaders. 
+ They are,” said their Emperor, “like dogs and sheep in their dispositions. 
{t is difficult for heaven and earth to bear any longer with the English, and both 
gods and men are indignant at their conduct.” We ought further to bear in 
mind, that the Chinese, jealous of all foreigners, had good reason for viewing 
any extension of English power with peculiar caution. They knew that in little 
more than a single century—a portion of time which, in the long ages of Chinese 
history sounds but smail—England had, from the possession of a solitary fac- 
tory in India, advanced her dominion there to the Himalaya, where it touched 
their own. We have, at the hazard of being tedious, thought it necessary to 
make these general observations on the subject of the Chinese war; a war 
which it was fondly anticipated would be terminated in a month, but which, 
when Sir Henry Pottinger was sent out, was in its third year, with no prospect 
of aclose. ‘The Chinese had shown themselves our masters in diplomacy, and 
our very successes were unavailing. ‘The influence of the personal character 
as well as of the talents of an envoy, was never made more conspicuous than 


jin the case of Sir H. Pottinger in China. His judgment and decision soon 


changed the aspect of affairs there, and his first act showed the Chinese authori- 


ities the sort of person they had to deal with, and was not without its influence 


on subsequent events ‘The head of the local government of Canton waited on 
Sir Henry on his arrival, and requested an interview, which had always been 
granted to this functionary by his predecessors. Sir H. declined seeing him, 
and sent the secreiary of legation, and an aid-de-camp to meet him; at the 
same time acquainting hi: that the envoy came only to treat with the highest 
officers of the Chinese empire, and that to them alone he would grant an inter- 
view. The war now proceeded with vigour. On the 25th of August, our 
squadron anchored in the harbour of Amoy, acity which has a population of 
70,000, and was garrisored by a force of 10,000 men. ‘The Chinese regarded 
this place as impregnable, and its defences were, as our readers may see, skil- 
fully prepared. We transcribe an account of them. 

** From the islands at the entrance of the harbour to Cohunsoo, the island is 
about four miles, good anchorage all the way up for line-of-battle ships, to about 
four or five hundred yards from the shore. On all the islands at the entrance 
are placed batieries. ‘The ‘long battery’ in the straight line contains seventy- 
six guns, forty feet between each, making it more than half a mile long ; this bat- 
tery is built of solid granite work, being about fifteen feet thick at the bottom, 
and nine at the top, and about fifteen feet high ; excepting at the embrasure for 
the guns it is entirely faced with a coating of mud quite two feet thick; above 
the embrasures, is also a coating of the same; the masonry is beautiful and 
quite solid ; and all who have seen it declare they have never seen any thing so 
strong or so well built ; indeed, the proof is that after four hours’ hard fighting, 
not one single breach was made in it by our guns, though placed at point-blank 
range. On each side of their guns several sand-bags were placed, so as to pro- 
tect those while loading and firing. At the end further out from the town is 
built a strong granite wall, about half a mile long, with loop-holes at the top for 
their match-locks, but no guns ; it is about ten or fifteen feet high, and was, of 
course, intended to protect their flank from our troops. ‘T'wo semi-circular bat- 
teries are in the middle of the wall, and at the end nearest the town one larger 
one, which is built of granite covered with chunam; it is supposed that several 


the traffic altogether. Their right to do this was unquestioned, bat in their as | 
sertion of it they committed such repeated outrages, so many violations of in. | 
ternational law, and evinced such insulting pride, as left us, in the end. no alter, 
native but an appeal to arms. Accordingly, in 1859, an open war commenced, | 
the iculars of which are so well remembered, that it is not needful for us to, 
dwell upon the topic, furthcr than to make a few observations which appear | 
called for; and first, as to the importance of our intercourse with the Celestial | 
Empire, in regard to the finances of our own. It was, and to some extent may 

still be a prevailing impression, that all we should lose by exclusion from China, 

would be our tea. It has, however, been clearly shown that not less than one- 

sixth of the whole united income of Great Britain and India depends on our re- 

lations with China. That, for example, in the year 1839, the revenue paid into, 
the English exchequer on account of tea, amounted to £3,660,000, and that, 
adding to this the receipts from duties on imports into China, the British revenue 


of the mandarins occupied it: they continued firing to the very last, when some 
of their guns were dismounted, the walls nearly knocked down, and long after 
our troops had landed, and hoisted the ensign at the other end of the wall.” 
The number of the guns in all was about five huadred. The place was taken 
ia four hours from the firing of the urst gun; and, as Sic Henry Pottinger stated 
in one of his public papers at the time, * had the opposition been a hundred 
times greater than it was, the spirit and bearing of ail employed showed that the 
result must have been the same.” When our troops landed, a mandarin, who 
was second in command, rushed into the sea and drowned himself ; and another 
cut his throat, and fell in front of our soldiers, as they came up. The attack 
was witnessed by the viceroy of the provinces of Chakeang, and Fokein, who, 
with a number of other great officials, was on the heights above. Our forces 
next sailed to the Chusan group of islands—re-took the city of Tinghae, where 
extensive fortifications had been erected since we left it in the preceding year ; 


derived from it in that year was £4,200,000. In the same year, India derived) 


and then proceeded to Chinghae, which, both from its position and works, is q 
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city of great strength. This was at once captured, and immediately afterwards|| Another paragraph of this long document is too good to be omitted. It shows 


our expedition appeared before the wealthy city of Ningpo, the walls of which 
are five miles in circumference, and its population about three hundred thousand 
souls. This place also fell into our hands ; and thus closed the operations of 
1841. Early in the following year, the Chinese were repulsed, in bold attempts 
to regain from us, en the same day, the two last named places ; and were soon 
afterwards seen with a nuerour army at ‘T’se-kee, eleven miles westward of 
Ningpo. Here, after having fought well, they were again defeated. The troops 
brought forward on this occasion were their best ; and our officers speak of 
some of them with ad:niration—especially of a regiment of tive hundred men, of 
the imperial body guard. Chapoo,* a city of great trade, and the mart of the 
Chinese coramerce with Japan, wis our next acquisition, and sailing from that 
place, our squadron made for the great river, Yane-tze-kiang, being a direct ap- 
proach to the imperial cities Nankin and Pekin. The preparations made to re- 
ceive us here are described by Sir Henry Pottinger in a circular, dated on board 
the steam frigate Queen, in the Yang-tze-kiang river (off Woosung) 24th June 
It may give ourreaders a further ider of Chinese engineering, and enlighten those 
who are still under the impression that all their defences are of bamboo, and their 
only munition bows and arrows :— 

« After the necessary time in destroying the batterics, magazines, foundries, 
barracks, and other public buildings, as well as the ordnance, arms, and ammu- 
nition, captured at Chapoo, the troops were re-embarked, and the expedition fi 
nally quitted that port on the 23rd of May, and arrived on the 29th, off Rugged 
Islands, where it remained until the 13th of June ; on which day it crossed the 
bar, which had been previously surveyed and buoyed off, into the Yang-tze kiang 
river, to the point where the river is joined by the Woosang. At this point the 
Chinese had erected i:znmense lines of works, to defend the entrances of both ri-; 
vers ; and seem to have been so confident of their ability to repel us, that they 

rmitted a very close reconnoissance to be made in two of the smal! steamers, 
* their excellencies the naval and military commanders in chief, on the 14th’ 
instant ; and even cheered and encouraged the boats which were sent in, in the 
same night, to lay down buoys to guide the ships of war in their ailotted posi 
tions of attack. At daylight on the morning of the 16th the squadron weighed 
anchor, and proceeded to take up their respective stations ; which was scarcely 
done, when the batteries opened, and the cannonading was extremely heavy and 
unceasing for about two hours ; that of the Chinese then began to slacken, and 
the seamen and marines were landed at once, under the fire from the ships, and 
drove the enemy out of the batteries, before the troops could be disembarked 
and formed for advancing. ‘Two hundred and fifty three guns (forty two of them 
brass) were taken in the batteries— most of them of heavy calibre, and upwards 
of eleven feet long. ‘The whole were mounted on pivot carriages, of anew and 
efficient construction ; and it was likewise observed that they were fitted with 
bamboo sights. The casualties of the naval arm of the expedition amounted to 
two killed and twenty five wounded ; but the land forces had not « man touch 
ed. It appears almost miraculous that the casualties should not have been mach 
greater, considering how we!! the Chinese served their guns. The Blonde frig- 
ate had fourteen shot in her hull ; the Sesostris steamer eleven ; and all the ships 
engaged more or less.” 

The Chinese, amazed at the rapidity with which their cities of wealth, and 
best defended si-tions were falling before us, alarmed at our appearence in the 
Yang-tze-kiang, made an indirect attempt to retard our operations. by professing 
a desire to treat ; and to conciliate our favor, released sixteen British subyeects 
who had been kidnapped. Butas these overtures were not grounded on the 
only basis which Sir Henry Pettinger was disposed to listen to, they were re- 
jected, with an intimation to that effect. Elepoo, a commmissioner, whe had 
som before emploved in negotiations with our forces at Chusan, bat who was af- 
terwards degraded for being too peaceably inclined towards us, wis now directed 
to use his besi efforts to bring hostilities to a close His best efforts were tried ; 
and he did, we believe, all that talent, ingenuity, and address could devise to 
bring about a peace on the terms his government was willimg to submit to ; but 
neither did these meet the requirement of our envoy, and his communications 


were consequently, unavailing. An mtercepted letter from the Chinese diplo- | 


matist to his government, sketches our plenipotentiary most graphically. After 
describing all the plansibilities of his own statements, and the reasonableness of 
his proposals, he concludes by saying, that * to ail his representations, the bar 
barian Pottinger, ouly knit his brows and sau + No.” ” 

The Chinese were not only unsuccessful m their attempts to negotiate, but 
failed also in their endeavors to retard our operations. Our forces forthwith ad-' 
vanced to reduce the great cities of Chin-Keang-foo and Navkin They appear- 
ed betore the former place on the 20th day of July, and after a desperate resist-' 
ance made by the Tartar troops,+ captured it The heat of the sun was so great 
at this time, that many of our soldiers dropped down dead from its effects. On 
the 9th of August, our expedition anchored off the vast city of Nankin, and the 
military and naval commanders had made all their arrangemeuts for an attack, 
when they were directed by our envoy to suspend it. as the Chinese nad come 
to treat for peace. ‘The commissioners appointed by the emperor for this pur- 
pose were the Great Minister Keying, a Tartar general belonging to the impe- 
rial family, Elepoo, named before, and Newktea, governor of the Keang provin- 
ces. There was also another who took an active part in the negotiation ; this 
was Hang-e, the shewei (commander we presume) of the emperor's body guard, 
who seems to have been chosen from his firmness, as well as for his talents. If 
so, he met, at least, his equal in ourenvoy. A very curious document, the re- 
port made by the great minister and these commissioners to their emperor on 
the subject of our requirements, is now before us ; and we find Sir Henry, 
Pottinger described there :nuch in the same manner as in the intercepted let- 
ter :— 

«« The said shewei (Hang-e) and his colleagues again authoritatively question-) 
ed as to the difficulties : but the said barbarian only stared at him indignantly. 
The shewei was not listened to.” 

And again 

«“ The said shewei again represented, that from the five places (which we re- 
quired to be opened to trade) some should be deducted ; but the said barbarian, 
obstinately refused.” 


* The Chinese troops here numbered ten thousand men, of whom a third were 
Tartars. A body of the latter, amounting to three hundred took possession of a 
joss-house, where they made a desperate defence, unti! the house fel! in—when 
bat forty of them were taken alive. 

+ Many of the Tartar soldiers who survived the engagement committed sui- 
cide. Their dead bodies, and those of their women and children were found in 
every house, and in the wells. Our troops took their station on the heights 


‘two places, under consideration, Chusan and H 


‘at once their pride, and their desire to concede. 

_ «© J, your servant have examined and found what are the unwarrantable de- 
‘mands of the said barbarians, which they so importunely urge, and they are de- 
serving or the utmost hatred. But considering that they have lately attacked 
jand Jaid in ruins Kingkow, and it is proved that not only the rivers, but 
Chinkeang, it will be difficult to recover speediy ; but 1 am apprehensive we 
shall be blocked up both on the north and south, which will be the heaviest ca- 
amity. &c.” 

The treaty of peace was. after many eonferences, concluded on the 29th of 
Angust, 1842—relieving us from the difficulties of a distant and expensive war, 
and securing to us more than was expected, and all that was ever hoped for ; 
and this was accomplished in one year from the arrival of Sir Henry Pottinger 
in China. It stipulated that five ports should be opened to trade, with permis- 
sion for consuls to reside there ; that Hong Kong * should be ceded to England 
in perpetuity ; that the communications between the respective governments 
should be on terms of perfect equality ; and that the sum of 21,000,000 of dol- 
Jars should be paid by the Chinese, part being to compensate for the lost opium, 
‘part for the Hong Kong merchant's debt, and part for expenses of our expedi- 
ition. When we consider the difficulties with which Sir Henry Pottinger had to 
‘contend, and that on his arrival in China all circumstances were new, all per- 
isons and things strange to him, it must, as Lord Aberdeen remarked in the 
‘House of Lords, occasion very natural surprise, that, even with the assistance 
‘he had frem the naval and military commanders, he could have succeeded in 
concluding such a peace Jt is still more a matter of wonder, that by his influ- 
lence with those with whom he was negotiating, he should have so far overcome 
‘their hostile feelings and wounded pride, as in re-establishing our pacific rela- 
‘tions with China, to have gained for us their friendship and respect. 
| We have yet to advert to another occasion on which the judgment of Sir Hen- 
‘ry Pottinger was exhibited in China, and one which, we think, has been but lit- 
itle noticed. It may be remembered that very alarming riots took place at Can- 
jton in 1842, after hostilities had ceased, and while the functionaries of the two 
ipowers were waiting for the return of the treaty from the emperor at Pekin. 
'These riots were caused by the infamous conduct of the European sailors of mer- 
lchant vessels, and their officers were suspected as being by no means free from 
‘blame. Their object was to embarrass Sir Henry, defeat the ratification of the 
ltreaty, and prevent the regular commerce then about to be established, as less 
\favorable to the smuggling interests than the old system had been. Our envoy, 
who was then at Hong Kong, saw the matter in its true light, and resisted the 
advice of the military and naval commanders to send a force to Canton, on the 
'crounds that it would endanger the confidence with which the Chinese people 
land their authorities were at that moment inspired, and which aided materially 
in disposing them to yield to our conditions, and that by detaining the troops 
then ready to retnrn to india, a great and, he thought, an unnecessary expense 
would be incurred. Sir Henry issued a proclamation—a remarkable and power- 
ful document, aad which produced at the moment a great sensation—and he 
lwent in person to Canton. ‘The riots were at once suppressed, and every dan- 
zerous consequence prevented 

Although Sir Henry Pottinger had stipalated for leave to come home imme. 
diately on the termination of hostilities, the many commercial and other details 
in which he was engaged did not permit him to do so until the close of 1844. In 
the October of that year he returned to England, and was welcomed with mark- 
ed testimonies of the public gratitude. ‘The queen was pleased to make him a 
unember of the Privy Council. He was entertained at grand banquets by the 
‘cities of London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow ; was preseated with the freedom of 
those places. He was also entertained by the great towns of Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Belfast. and received services of plate from several of these cities 
nd towns, as well as from the merchants of Bombay. We further remember 
‘that an address was presented to him signed by many thousands of the opera- 
‘uves of Manchester, within three hours of the moment it was suggested ‘These 
evidences of the general feeling, and especially the honor conf -rred on him Sy the 


| * We have taken some pains to make ourselves acquainted with the capabili- 
‘ties of Hong Kong, and with the circumstances connected with its being chosen 
as a British settiement. It 1s situated in the neighborhood of an immense trade, 
and has a magnificent harbor. ‘These two jacts are indisputable, and every bo- 
dy can appreciate their importance. Mr Davison in a work of much interest, 
iately published, entitled “« Trade and Travels in the Far East,” and who was 
ifor twelve months at Hong Kong, says, that “ as a depot for goods intended for 
ithe Chinese market, I consider the situation of Hong Kong to be unrivalled. Ae 
a decisive proof of the eligibility of Hong Kong as a place of trade in the eyes 
lof the Chinese themselves, he mentions that sume of them have paid immense 
‘sums for ground on which to build stores there. In regard to climate there can 
\be no doubt that it has proved unfavorable, but this disadvantage is shared by 
(Chusan, the only other place named as suitable for a settlement, and probably 
‘by any locality along the coast which could be thought of for such a purpose. 
Much of the unhealthiness of all these places seem referable to temporary and 
superficial causes—to paludal miasms, exhalations from deserted rice grounds, 
as well as from naturally swampy spots in the ravines, and from the brushwood 
growing and rotting there. ‘This we gather from the important work of Dr. Wil- 
json, inspector of our naval hospitals and fleets in China, lately published, and en- 
titled + Medical notes on China.” The writer holds (p. 164) that accidental 
circumstances have helped to fix on the climate of Hong Kong, at the com- 
|mencement of its colonial history, a much worse character than it will be found 
to deserve. One main ground of hope arises from this remark, that there ap- 
‘pear to be in China great periodic physical movements—times of exacerbation of 
disease, with long intervals of intermission ; and that the accumulation of the 
‘causes of endemic being now discharged, a period of comparative immunity will 
‘follow. It may thus be that our first appearance in China synchronized with a 
cycle of disease, and that attention being directed to the removal of exciting 


_ causes, the climate will not be found permanently unfavorable to Europeans. 


| There appears to be no reason to blame the government for selecting Hong Kong 
as the site of our English colony, and none, certainly, for reflecting on our en- 
‘voy in regard to that transaction. The choice rested between this place and 
‘Chusan. It will be remembered what an outcry there was against the latter 
place, on the ground of itsunhealthiness. It ought also tobe known that H 

‘Kong was selected by Mr. Elliot, the predecessor of Sir Henry Pottinger, oe 
‘that the latter found many costly and public works erected and in progress there, 
and large sums of money expended both publicly and privately on the island. In 
this state of affairs, Sir Henry Pottinger referred the choice of the p!ace for our 
settle:nent to the ministers at home, stating the comparitive advautages of the 
Kong, and on what was, 


above the town, because the city, from the number of dead, had become unin- \we believe, a just estimate of their merits, the government decided for Hang 


Kong. 


\ 
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Queen, immediately on his arrival in England, were, no doubt, most gratifying to 
Sir Henry, as acknowledgments of his services. 

Sir Henry has, we understand, a fine head and a powerful frame. He is a first 
rate horseman, and has always been fond of field sports, to which circumstance 
he was, indeed, a good deal indebted for his life when he escaped from the Mah- 


ratta cavalry in 1816. He was married in 1822 to Miss Cooke, the daughter of], 


an officer in the army, and has three children, still very young. He is greatly 
beloved in private life, and though long engaged with heavy cares. has been at 
all times marked by the charm of a lively manner. -* How can a person with 
your serious occupations,” said a pompous major to him once—* how can you 


share in the folly of these young men?” “ My grave friend,” was the reply, +1), 


have my folly for every day’s use, and my wisdom for state occasions.” 


A STORY OF A GARMENT. 
BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 
I had just finished a continental ramble, and found myself at Rotterdam, with 
the intention of taking steam for London the next morning. There were only 
two other travellers at the table d’hote, and with these gentlemen it was neces- 


sary to spend a long evening, as it rained in torrents out of doors. One was ani |in the cafe. 


‘vou to guess in what condition, after traversing the Alps, the 7 of the 
Rhone, the Pavs de Vaud, and the greater part of France, J arrived at the great 
‘capital. In fact | bad abandoned the needle and thread in despair, for the stuff 
land substance of the garment were in such a state of dilapidation as to afford 
ino hold.” 

| ‘In Paris, at least, your miseries would end !” said I, wondering where this 
lyarn was to terminate. * Hey, mynheer?” I added, turning companionably to 
ithat great shining face, the eyes of which were fixed upon the story-teller with 
‘intense dulness. 

| «Ya, ya—humph!” replied the Dutchman. 

“Tn Paris,” went on the middle-aged gentleman, ‘ my miseries did not end ; 
but how or why they did not, must ever remain one of the mysteries of our na- 
ture. Idevoted the single forenoon I was able to spend there to that sole pur- 
ipose. 1 traversed the streets not only with stern resolution, but with a burning 
indignation against myself for having suffered myself so long to be worn by a 
garment. I looked into shup after shop, but, deluded by the apparently inter- 
iminable number, always passed on in quest of one more suitable. The obsta- 
cle, generally, was the presence of women behind the counter; the men, I pre- 
sume, being as usual engaged in playing billiards, or drinking sugar and water 
At length, when my time was just up, I rushed into a warehouse 


Englishman, and one a Hollander, and both as uncompromising subjects as cou'd) jn the Galerie Vivienne, where the master appeared to be alone, and with some 
well be imagined. ‘The former was a man of middle age, very tall, very stiff.) difficulty—for I am not a proficient in foreign languages—explained my case to 


very solemn, and very silent ; while the latter, who might have been ten years) him. 


He would insist npon measuring me before giving himself the trouble of 


younger, was the conventional Dutchman of the stage and the story-books, with looking for the article I wanted ; and, terrible as the idea was in my then con- 


a most respectable corporeity, and a face empty of everything but a kind of 
— and lazy good-humour. These two, it appeared, had been fellow-travel- 
e 


\dition, f was absolutely on the point of yielding, when, on turning my head ac- 
lcidently, there was madame, his lady, behind me, knitting away with astonish- 


rs, and had been jumbled, accordingly, into social sympathy ; although the fact) ing composure, and, as usual, sitting on the counter beside her, a great Siberian 


was indicated more by looks than words, the only conversation that passed be 


leat. which had every appearance of being likewise a female! Gentlemen, I 


tween them being an occasional remark in his own language from the English-jjquitted the shop instantaneously, and without an effort on their part to detain 


man, to which the other responded “ Ya, ya—humph !” 


me. Among the more civilised English this could not have happened. In 


Slightly at a loss to commence a conversation, | drew a pair of old gioves ILondon. I should have been compelled, to my own good, but that Frenchman 
from my pocket, and ventured the observation that they had, a day or two be-! had the incivility to suffer me to depart. 


fore, been a source of trouble to me; that, in fact, ] had been unable to get), 


quit of them. On leaving my hotel in the morning, in order to proceed on my) |siderate stones for Brussels. 
journey, J had thrown them behind a chest of drawers, in the hope that, before) for good reason. 
they were discovered, the arrival of some other guest would relieve me from the} excellent friend here ! 


—— of being set down as the owner of such property. But here I reckoned), 
without my host, or rather without my chambermaid ; for the girl, in her exces-|_ 
sive honesty, pounced upon them the moment my back was turned, and sent) 
them after me by express! I had got off more than two miles, and when we!) 
were at length stopped by the broken-winded shouts of the pursuer, the last) 
thing on earth I shou!d have expected to see was the miserable gloves. I was) 
at first disposed, by way of a joke, to present them to the fellow for his trouble ; 
but the laugh of my companions was hopelessly strong against me, and, pocket-|. 
ing the precious articles as relics, [ rewarded their preserver with a franc. 
“What think you of them, gentlemen?” said I with a social Jaugh, as [ 
threw down the gloves upon the table when I had finished my story. The mid-|. 
dle-aged gentleman looked at them askance for some time. with a grave, and, as | 
I thought, even stern air; he at length extended his hand slowly towards them, 
took them up, turned them over and over, examined them attentively, and then). 
laying them down again deliberately, looked at me, and shook his head. ‘The!! 
honest face of the Dutchman seemed at first to be more capable of reflecting) 
the merriment of mine ; indeed his heavy muscles appeared to be actually toil-|, 
ing into asmile ; but before the process could be finished, he caught the expres- | 
sion of his friend, when his own subsided into stagnation as before, and he sat! | 
for some time eyeing me like a bullock. | began to think I had got into strange) 


“ You think you have met with a misfortune,” said the middle-aged gentle _ 
man at length, in a voice of solemn bitterness. « You flatter yourself you are), 
to be pitied. But, after all, of what a trifling matter have you to complain. 
Listen to my story. Sir, we are now in the very town where, twelve months) | 


“« Mortified, stricken, and depressed, [ found myself rattling over the incon- 
I never left my seat when I could avoid it, and 
How much do I owe to the companionable qualities of my 
Ha, mynheer !” 

The good Dutchman acknowledged the compliment with absolute animation. 

«You think IT had any eye to Brussels? Gentlemen, you do me injustice ; 
my resolution was taken. I worried myself no more about new garments during 
the journey. My thoughts brooded over my own till onr sibel ot Rotterdam ; 
and here, in this very house, I at length effected my deliverance.” 

‘*Heaven be praised for it!” exclaimed I; «I thought you were going to 
tell us that you wore the—habiliment—to this minute, and that. like Mr. Von 
Wodenblok with his mechanical leg, you expected to do so when you became 
a skeleton.” 

Oh that such were the case! Oh that I could, as easily as you have laid 
opon the table your old gloves, exhibit to the company my dilapidated garment ! 
But I will not anticipate. I passed the whole day in walking rapidly through 
the streets ; going up three or four steps at once ; striding over the chains that 
connect the posts ; convincing myself and the whole population, by a thousand 
experiments, that I was no longer afraid. But something remained to be done. 
The distressing sense of fragility was past which had made me feel as if I was 
walking on ice and sitting on thorns; but the incubus, dislodged from its seat, 
still remained, in body and substance, in my carpet-bag. I cannot tell you with 
what insane hatred I looked on it as I took it out ; with what fiend-like triam 
I exaggerated its rents, and poked my fingers through its decayed fabric! To 
leave the miserable remnant in a house where I was known was impossible ; but 
all things seemed easy in my new elasticity of mind and body; and, making it 
up ina brown paper parcel, | went forth for the purpose of dropping it some- 
where. ‘The chambermaid eyed :t strangely as I passed her on the stair; and 
when I got into the hall, the boots would insist upon carrying it forme. Even 


, a case precisely similar to the one you have described was followed by re-| in the street it seemed an object of curiosity to the passers-by, who perhaps re- 


sults which would make the hair of the world stand on end '” 


After this start-'|cognised me as the tell gentlenan who had exhibited so many feats of agility 


ling announcement he wiped his claminy brow, and seemed to gulp down some) in the forenvon. { walked throcgh the whole town before finding an opportu- 
terrible reminiscences. nity of putting my design in execution ; but at length, allowing it suddenly to 


“ Were they gloves!” said I after a time, trying to lead him on. 
“No, sir, they were not gloves. Have gloves alone the faculty of wearing | 


themselves out ? 


islip from my arm, I turned a corner sharply, and fancied I was safe. 


‘In London,” continued the middle-aged gentleman, * this would really have 


It was a garment, sir—and a very important garment too!” been the case ; the parcel would have disappeared in the twinkling of an eye, 


—and turning to his friend, he repeated the words resolutely—* It was a gar- and would never more iuve been heard of. unless a reward had been offered in 


ment, I say.!” | the newspapers. 


“ Ya, ya—humph !” replied the Dutchman. } 
“Tt was at Venice my misgivings commenced,” he continued, “as I was | 
stepping into a gondola ; and there I had abundant opportunity of obtaining! | 
what was necessary. But it was not to be. Like all travellers who know the | 


world, I was provided with need!c and thread ; and the down cushions and tran- |foreed it mto my pocket. 


uil waters of the defunct city deluded me into a fatal security At Padua,my_ 
halt, there was no light to purchase in the cloistered streets, for my eyes | 


are not good ; and at Verona, J was occupied in the contemplation of the tomb on the former occasion. 
of Juliet.” 


But this wouldn't do in Holland. A score of voices called 
out to me, no doubt, that I had lost something ; and a running procession of six 
or eight of the inhabitants restored to me the precious property. In deep 
shame, I took my road again to the inn, though not without forming a resolution 
by the way ; in pursuance of which I clutched up a large stone in passing, and 
My purpose was to ballast the parcel with the stone, 
and, under cover of the evening, to throw it into the canal. 

«« When the evening came, [ went forth on this errand with less courage than 
My disappointment may have had some effect in de 
ressing me, but the associations of secrecy and darkness likewise pressed upon 


“The tomb of Fudge !" interrupted I, willing to show that I too had travel-, imy mind. I felt as if T were engaged in a criminal action; and, when thread- 


“Be it so,” said he wih dignity : 


ing the water streets of Rotterdam, which were now almost deserted, I started 


“if Fadge were associated with woman's! every now and then at the appearance of a watchman, as if-I had seen a ghost. 


loveliness and truth, the tomb of Fudge would answer the pilgrim’s purpose as Nay, I fancied at last that my heels were dogged by the police, and that the 


well as that of Juliet. It is an idea we worship at Verona, and | want no hu-) watchmen [ met were one and the same individual. In vain I argued with my- 
man dust, no relic, to fix mv devotion.” | self that the penalties of law did not attach to the making away with an obso- 
« But touching the article '” ‘lete garment: the hour, the darkness, the stealthiness of my step, bore witness 
“ Sir, it was impossible. I could not have done such a thing there. I did against me; and when at length, finding what seemed a suitable opportunity, I 


not foresee,” continued he hesitatingly, «* when I commenced this narrative, 


knelt by the side of the canal near one of the bridges, it was with an unsteady 


that it would be necessary to disclose the object of my rapid journey. But, in| hand [ dropped the parcel into the water, and with a quaking heart heard the 
few words, gentlemen. there was a lady whom I expected to meet in this town) plash with which it disappeared in its depths. 
of Rotterdam on her return from a tour, during the continuance of which, cir-| «+ Now, thought I, that pest of a parcel is fairly done for. Never more shall 
cumstances rendered it improper for me to join her. Now this lady ”’—here the { be plagued with its odious presenee! The idea of relief, however, had been 
middle-aged gentleman blushed like « yirl, as with one long inspiration he drank scarcely formed, ere | was in the gripe of a watchman ; in another instant I was 
off a full glass of wine—« now this Juliet—gentlemen, I ask you to tell me, |) hendeutled; and before [ could rly my thoughts suiiciently to comprehend 


_ of the Simplon route have only one bench, the travellers sitting side by side, 
'-and looking out at the opposite window. 


put it to you as men to say, whether it would have been decorous! You, sir.” 
ly to his friend, whom his emotion seemed to puzzle ; aw 

ight 

“Ya, ya—humph !” replied the Dutchman. 

« At Milan [ made no stay ; and when I left the plains of Italy, and began to 
ascend the Alps, my uneasiness became extreme. The carriages on a good part 


It is a horrible contrivance, for the 
jolting occasioned by the want of an equipoise is most dangerous to one’s gar- 
ments. I now abandoned all hope of relief before reaching Paris; and I leave 


‘what had happened, [ was in the office of police. From a few words of Eng- 
lish spoken by some of the crowd, | learned the nature of the accnsation against 
ime; and after a brief examination, I was locked up in the cell of the place, on 
a charge—yes, gentlemen, on a charge of infanticide! It was a baby, it seems, 
I had made away with, and not an old garment. I had been observed prowling 
about with the awful burden at an early hour; I had dropped it purposely in the 
street, and had exhibited signs of terror and confusion when it was restored to 
me; and the party who picked it up, could undertake to swear that it had the 
feel of an infantine corpse. If you add to this the fact, that when the evening 
iclosed in I was seen with it again, traversing alone the most unfrequented parts 
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of the canal, and at length dropping it secretly into the sullen waters, you have! {breed in every cluster of ivy which clings to the rocks. Even that bold and 
an irresistible body of circumstantial evidence against me. My brain wandered ;, fearless enemy of all the pigeon race, the sparrow hawk, frequently bi hr 
and when sitting in that lonely cell, with no other light than that of the dull sky |nest within a few yards of the wood-pigeon; and you see these birds (at «!! 
seen through the iron grating, I believed myself for a time the guilty wretch \other seasons such deadly enemies) passing each other in their way to and tro 
they so clearly made me out to be. I wished for morning, that! might be taken, /from their respective nests in perfect peace and amity. It has seemed to ine 
before the magistrate and confess the murder! ‘The constables opened the door that the sparrow-hawk and wood-pigeon. during the breeding season, fre jnent- 
every now and then to see that I was not laying violent hands upon myself. |ly enter into a mutual compact against the crows and jackdaws, who ere con- 
Perhaps they were right ; perhaps they were wrong. It was as well. Jt did |stantly on the lookout for the eggs of all other birds. The hawk appears to 
no harin. \\depend onthe vigilance of the wood-pigeon to warn him of the approach of 
« But even when this nervous feeling subsided, my mind was little easier, for |these marauders ; and then the brave little warrior sallies out, and is not s:tis- 
imaginary horrors gave way to real ones. Rotterdam wasa large town, and far jfied till he has driven the crow to a safe distance from the nests of himse!f and 
from innocent of the crime of child-murder; and the part of the canal I had, his more peaceable ally. At least in no other way can! account for these two 
selected for my misdeed was the most eligible spot it afforded for getting rid of birds so very frequently breeding not only in the same range of rock, but within 
any evidence of guilt.’ ‘The canal must be dragged in the morning ; they could two or three yards of each other.” 
not condemn me to the scaffold without that preliminary ; but was it impossible, | Now for the wild swan. You will observe that it is now well on in Octc- 
was it improbable, that the corpse of an infant might be found in the same lo- ber, and that the weather is peculiarly cold. There is snow already lyius on 
cality with my garment ? ithe tops of the nearer hills—the further mountains have assumed a cout of 
« The morning at length came, and all Rotterdam rung with the crime that white, which, with additions, will last them until the beginning of next -um- 
had been perpetrated the night before. The avenues of the place of justice /mer ; and those long black streaks which rise upwards, and appear to us at this 
were crowded from an early hour; and among the persons who obtained admis distance so narrow, are, in reality, the great ravines in which two avwnths ago 
sion into the court, were the guests of this hotel, including one who had just |we were cautiously stalking the deer. The bay is now crowded with every 
arrived—the lady | have already alluded to. ‘This last circumstance I was not kind of aquatic fowl. Day after day, strange visitants have heew «rriving fren 
aware of till [had entered the dock, and it gave a desperate calmness to my the north ; and at nightfall you may hear them quacking and screamin, and gab- 
feelings ; for now, even if both bundles should be fished out of the canal, it bling for many miles along the shore. Every moonlight night the woodeock 
seemed to me of very little importance which | should acknowledge, the corpse and snipe are dropping into the thickets, panting and exhausted by their Aisht 
or the—garment The evidence. however. was gone through, and my guilt be- |from ragged Norway, a voyage during which they can find no resting place for 
came more and more manifest, till at length it was announced that the body had tbe sole of their foot. In stormy weather the light-houses are beset with Docks 
been found, and was now about to be produced in court. jof birds, who, their reckoning lost, are attracted by the blaze of the beacon, 
“Gentlemen, in union with keen sensibilities | possess nerves of iron, and | dash wildly towards it, as to some place of refuge, and perish frou the vw- 
did not faint. Owing to the shortness of my sight, I could not discern the na- lence of the shock As yet, however, ll is calm; and lo, in the mooulizht, a 
ture of the bundle now brought forward ; but when asked, through the inter- great flight of birds stooping down towards the bay !—noiselessly at tirst, but 
preter, whether I acknowledged it to be the one I had sunk in the canal, I re- ipresently, as they begin to sweep lower, trumpeting and calling to each other; 
plied, with frightful calmness, that I did, profoundly indifferent as to whether or land then, with a mighty rustling of their pinions, and a dash as of a ves-el 
not the confession would conduct me to the scaffold. The next moment the ‘launched into the waters, the white wild-swans settle down into the centre of 
contents were held up before the court—the old, miserable, bygone, obsolete, the glittermg bay! To your tents, ye sportsmen! for ball and cartralge ; aud 
defunct, tattered, mud-stained nether garment—and as a wild guffaw, mingled | now circumvent them if you can. 
with shrill shrieks of female laughter, | seem the ceiling. I lost recollection.” «“ My old garde-chasse insisted on my starting early this morning, nolens rv- 
At this conclusion. so far from being able to keep my countenance, I could /ens, to certain lochs six or seven miles off, in order, as he termed it, to tuke 
hardly keep my seat ; and at the insult, the middle-aged gentleman started up, our ‘ satisfaction’ of the swans. I must say that it was a matter of very small 
and expanding to his full height, seemed to be looking round for a victim. For-| satisfaction to me, the tramping off in a sleety, rainy morning, through a most 
tunately his eyes rested at the moment upon my old gloves, and snatching them forlern and hopeless-looking country for the chance, and that a bad one, of kil- 
up, he tore them finger from finger, flung them violently into the fire, and strode ling a wild swan or two. However, after a weary walk, we a:rived at these 
out of the room. _desolate-looking lochs: they consist of three pieces of water, the laryest 
«« What!” exclaimed the Hollander in his own language, as he rose to follow jabout three miles in length and one in width; the other two, which commu- 
our friend ; “ what is the matter? What did he tear your gloves for! What, nicate with the largest, are much smaller and narrower, indeed scarcely two 


has he been talking so long about '” ||gunshots in width; for miles around them, the country is flat, and intersected 
“ What!” said I, staring at the new original, “do you not understand Eng- |with a mixture of swamp and sandy hillocks. In one direction the sea is ouly 
lish 2” ‘half a mile from the lochs, and in calm winter weather the wild-fowl pass the 
“English! Certainly not—no more than he understands Dutch !” daytime on the salt water. coming inland in the evenings to feed. As soon as 


we were within sight of the lochs we saw the swans on one of the sinaller pic- 
jces of water, some standing high and dry on the grassy islands, triamping their 


WILD SPORTS AND NATURAL HISTORY OF THE feathers after their long journey, and others feeding on the grass and weeds at 


HIGHLANDS.—{ Continued}. ithe bottom of the loch, which in some parts was shallow enough to allow of 
BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. their pulling up the plants which they feed onas they swam about: while num- 


It is totally impossible to follow our author through anything like his range of bers of wild-ducks of different kinds. particularly widgeons, swarmed round 
subjects, extending from the hart to the seal and otter, from the eagle and wild) |them and often snatched the pieces of grass from the swans as «oon as they had 
swan to the ouzel. One or two specimens we shall give, in order that you, our brought them to the surface, to the great annoyance of the noble birds, who en- 
dear and sporting reader, may judge whether these encomiums of ours are ex- \deavoured in vain to drive away these more active little depredators, who 
aggerated or misplaced. We are, so say our enemies, but little given to jseemed determined to profit by their labours. Our next step was to drive the 
laudation, and far too ready when occasion offers, and sometimes wheu it does jswans away from the loch they were on ; it seemed a curious way of getting 
not, to clutch hastily at the knout. You who know us better, and whom in- |a shot, but as the old man seemed confident of the success of hix planed very 
deed we have partially trained up in the wicked ways of criticism, must long |submissively acted according to his orders. As soon as we moved them, they 
ago have been aware, that if we err at all, it is upon the safe side. But be that jall made straight for the sea. +’ That won't do,’ was my remark. + Yes, it will 
as it may, you will not, we are sure, refuse to join with us in admiring the though ; they'll no stop there long to-day with this great wind, but will all be 
beauty of the following description ;—it is of the heronry on the Findhorn—a \back before the clock chaps two.” * Faith, I should "tke to see any building that 
river of peculiar beauty, evenin this land of lake, of mountain, and of flood. _|could contain a clock, and where we might take shelter,’ was my inward cowi- 

« J observe that the herons in the herenry on the Findhorn are now busily tation. The old man, however, having delivered this prophecy, set to work 
employed in sitting on their eggs—the heron being one of the first birds to com- making a small ambuscade by the edge of the loch which the birds had just 
mence breeding in this country. A more curious and interesting sight than the left, and pointed it out to me as my place of refuge from one o'clock to the 
Findhorn heronry | do not know : from the top of the high Rocks on the east |hour when the birds would arrive. 
side of the river you look down into every nest—the herons breeding on the op- | ‘“ In the meantime we moved about in order to keep ourselves warm, as a 
posite side of the river, which is here very narrow. The clitis and rocks are more wintry day never disgraced the month of October. Tt less than half an 
studded with splendid pines and larch, and frimged with all the more lowly but hour we heard the signal cries of the swans, and soon saw them im a long undu- 
not less beautiful underwood which abounds in this country. Conspicuous lating line fly over the low sand-hills which divided the sea from the larvest 
amongst these are the bird-cherry and mouutain-ash, the holly, aud the wild jloch, where they all alighted. My commander for the time being, then explain: d 
rose ; while the golden blossoms of furze and broom enliven every crevice aud |to me, that the water in this loch was everywhere too deep for the swans to 
corner in the rock. Opposite to you is a wood of larch and oak, on the latter reach the bottom even with their long necks, in order to pull up the weeds on 
of which trees are crowded a vast number of the nests of the heron. The |which they fed, and that at their feeding time, that is about two o'clock they 
foliage and small branches of the trees on which the nests are placed. The,|would, without doubt, fly over to the smaller lochs, and probably to the aume 
same nests, slightly repaired. are used year after year. Looking down at them one from which we had originally disturbed them. I was accordingly yl ed m 
from the high banks of the Altyre side of the river, you can see directly into my ainbuscade, leaving the keeper at some distance, to help me as opportunity 
their nests, and can become acquainted with the whole of their domestic econo |otlered—a cold comfortless time of it we (1. ¢. my retriever and myse'f) had 
my. Youcan plainly see the green eggs, and also the young herons, who fear- |About two o'clock, however, I heard the swans rise from the upper loci and 
lessly. and conscious of the security they are left in, are constantly passing in a few moments they all passed high over my head, and after taking « Sot 
backwards and forwards, and alighting on the topmost branches of the larch or survey of our lock (luckily without seeing me,) they alighted at the end ot 1 
oak trees ; whilst the still younger birds sit bolt upright in the nest, snapping furthest from the place where I was ensconced, and quite out of shot. aud they 
their beaks together with a curious sound. Occasionally a grave-looking heron seemed more inclined to move away from me than come towards me. |t was 
is seen balancing himself by some incomprehensible feat of gyimnastics on the |very curious to watch these wild birds as they swam about quite unconscious of 
very topmost twig of a larch-tree, where he swings about in an unsteady man- danger, and looking like so many domestic fowls. Now came the able eucral- 
ner, quite a so sage-looking abird. Occasionally a thievish jackdaw ship of my keeper, who seeing that they were inclined to feed at the other eud 
dashes out from the cliffs opposite the herony, and flies straight into some un-|jof the loch, began to drive them towards me, at the same time taking gre. 
guarded nest, seizes one of the large green eggs, and flies back to his own side care not to alarm them apg to make them take flight. This he did 4 at 
of the river, the rightful owner of the eygs pursuing the active little robber pearing at a long distance off, and moving about without a ing the birus 
with loud cries and the most awkward attempts at catching him. ‘but as af he was pulliag grass or engaged in so:me other piece of labour. When 

* The heron is a noble and picturesque-looking bird, as she sails quietly the birds first saw him, they all collected in a cluster, and giving a general low 
—— the air with outstretched wings and slow flight ; but nothing is more jery of alarm, appeared ready to take flight ; this was the ticklish moment, but 
ridiculous and undignified than her appearance as she vainly chases the jackdaw soon, outwitted by his manwuvres, they dispersed again, and busied themselves 
or hooded crow who is carrying off her egg, and darting rapidly round the angles in feeding. | observed that frequently all their heads were under the water at 
and corners of the rocks. Now and then, every heron raises its head and looks once, excepting one—but invariably one bird kept his head and neck perfect! 
on the alert as the peregrine falcon, with rapid and direct flight, passes jerect, and carefully vatched on every side to prevent their being taken by ated 

heir crowded dominion ; but intent on his own nest, built on the rock some |prise ; when he wantd to feed, he touched passer-bv, who immediately re- 
.ittle way. further on, the hawk takes no notice of his long-legged neighbours, |lieved him in his guaid, and he in then on tenn coke 
who soon settle down again into their attitude of rest. The kestrel hawk fre- his place as sentinel. A SRN f 
quents the same part of the river, and lives in amity with the wood-pigeons that | “ After waiting sone little time, and closely watching the birds in all theig 
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graceful movements, sometimes havin - a swan within half a shot of me, bat|la messenger came from the fishermen at the stake nets, asking me to come in 
hever gettin together, thought = some of in- {that as the muckle sealgh’ was swimming about, waiting for the fish 
structions which he given me ex route in the morning, an imitated as to be caught in the nets, in order to commence his devastion. 
well as I could, the bark of a dog: immediately all the swans collected ina| « I accordingly went to them, and having taken my observations of the locali- 
body, and looked round to see where the sound came from. I was not above’ ity and the most feasible points of attack, I got the men to row me out to the 
forty yards from them, so gently raising myself on my elbow, | pulled the trig-/ end of the stake-net, where there was a kind of platform of netting, on which I 
ger, aiming necks. my gun go off, the | with a bullet in one barrel and a cartridge in the other. I then 
wet or something else having spoilt the cap. ‘The birds were slow in rising. so directed the men to row the boat away, as if they had left the nets. ‘They had 
without pulling the other trigger, I put on another cap, and standing up, fired scarcely gone three hundred yards from the place when I saw the seal, who had 
right and left at two of the largest swans as they rose from the loch. ‘The! been floating apparently unconcerned, at some distance, swim quietly and fear- 
— fe — phe who fell dead into = a the other flew off — ilessly up tothe net. J had made a kind of breastwork of old netting before 
the = of the flock, but presently turned back, and after making two or t oe herp which quite concealed me on the side from which he came _He approach- 
graceful sweeps over the body of his companion, fell headlong, perfectly dead. ed the net, and began examining it leisurely and carefully tosee if any fish were 
almost upon her body. The rest of the birds, after flying a short distance away, in it ; sometimes he was under and sometimes above the water. I was much 
or in a confused the struck his activity while underneath where I could most plainly see him, 
swans, uttering their bugle-like and harmonious cries; but finding that particularly ashe twice dived almost below my station, and the water was 
er were not joined by their companions, presently fell into their usual single \clear and smooth as glass ‘ 
rank, and went undulating off towards the sea, where [ heard them for along | ‘I could not get a good shot at him for some time ; at last, however he put 
time trumpeting and calling : jup his head at about fifteen or twenty yards’ distance from me; and while he 
“ Handsome as he is, the wild swan is certainly not so graceful on the water was intent on watching the boat, which was hovering about waiting to see the 
asa tame one. He has not the same proud and elegant arch of the neck, nor ‘result of my plan of attack, I fired at him, sending the ball through his brain. 
does he put up his wings while swimming, like two snow-white sails. On the. He instantiy sank without a struggle, and a perfect torrent of blood came up, 
land a wild swan when winged makes such good way, that if he gets much |making the water red for some feet round the spot where he lay stretched out 
start it requires good running to overtake him.” ‘lat the bottom. ‘The men immediately rowed up, and taking me into the boat, 
Confound ! What on had do on board managed to bring him up with a boat-hook to the surface of the water, and 
racing against the Meteor, unconquered winger of the western seas? ‘Iwo |then, as he was too heavy to lift into the boat (his weight being 378 
days ago we could have sworn that no possible temptation could divorce us from Ibs.) we put a rope round his fippers, and towed him x sec A a of this size 
our unfinished article ; and yet here we are with unsullied pen, under imminent jis worth some toney. as, independently of the value of his skin, the blubber 
danger of bartering our reputation and plighted faith to Ebony, for some unde- (which lies under the skin, like that of a whale) produces a large quantity of 
scribable nautical evolutions, a sack race, and the skeleton of a ball! After jexcellent oil. This seal had been for several years the dread of the fishermen 
all, it must be confessed that we never spent two more pleasant days. Brigh: at the stake nets, and the head man at the place was profuse in his thanks for 
eyes, grouse-pie, and the joyousness of happy youth, were all combined to- the destruetion of a beast upon whom he had expended a most amazing quantity 


gether ; and if, with a fair breeze and a sunny sky, there can be fun in a smack 
or a steamer, how is it possible with such company to be dull on board of the 
prettiest craft that ever cleaved her way, like a wild swan, up the windings of 
a highland loch? But we must make up forlost time. As we live, there are 
Donald and Ian with the boat at the rocks ! and we now remember with a shud 

der that we trysted them for this morning to convey usacross to the Moors ! 
Here is a pretty business! Jet us see—the month is rapidly on the wane— 
we have hardly, in sporting phrase, broken the back of this leading article. 
Shall we give up the moors, and celebrate this day as another Eve of St John! 
There is a light mist lying on the opposite hill, but in an hour or two it will be 
drawn up like a curtain by the sunbeams, and then every bush and heather will 
be sparkling with dewdrops, far brighter than a carcanet of diamonds. What 
a fine elasticity and freshness there is in the morning air! A hundred to one 
the grouse will sit like stones. Donald, my man, are there many birds on the 
hill? Plenty, did you say, and a fair sprinkling of black-cock' This breeze 
will carry us over in fifty minutes—will it’ ‘That settles the question. Off with 


your caulker, and take down the dogs to the boat. We shall be with you in the | 


snapping of a copper-cap. 

This article, if finished at all, must be written with the keelavine pen on the 
backs of old letters—whereof, thank heaven ! we have scores unanswered—by 
fits and snatches, as we repose from our labours on the green-sward ; so we, 
shall even take up our gun, and trust for —— to the noble scenery 


around us. Is everything in! Well, then, push off, and for a time let us get | 


rid of care. 
What sort of fishing have they had at the salmon-nets, lan? Very bad, for 


they’re sairfashed wi’ the sealghs. In that case it may be advisable to drop a | 


ball into our dexter barrel, in case one of these oleaginous depredators should 
show his head above water. We have not had a tusse! with a phoca since, some 
ten years ago, we surprised one basking on the sandsof the bay of Cromarty. 
No, Donald, we did not kill him. We and a dear friend, now in New Zealand, 
who was with us, were armed with no better weapon than our fishing rods, and 
the sealgh, after standing two or three thumps with tolerable philosophy, fair- 
ly turned upon us, and exhibited such tusks that we were glad to let him make 
his way without further molestation to the water. The seal is indeed a greedy 
fellow, and ten times worse than his fresh-water cousin the otter, who, it seems 
is considered by the poor people in the north country as rather a benefactor than 
otherwise. ‘The latter is a dainty epicure— a gourmand who despises to take 
more than one steak from the sappy shoulder of the salmon ; and he has usual- 
ly the benevolence to leave the fish, little the worse for his company, on some 
scrap or ledge of rock, where it can be picked up and converted into savoury 
kipper. He 1s, moreover, a sly and timid creature, without the impudence of 
the seal, who will think nothing of swimming into the nets, and actually taking 
out the salmon before the eyes of the fishermen. Strong must be the twine 
that would hold am entangled seal. An aquatic Samson, be snaps the meshes 
like thread, and laughs at the discomfiture of the tacksman, who is dancing 
like a demoniac on the shore ; and no wonder, for nets are expensive, and the 
rent in that one is wide enough to admit a bullock. 

Mr. St. John—a capital sportsman, Donald—has had many an adventure with 
the seals ; andI shall read you what he says about them, im a clever little book 
which he has published—What the deuce! We surely have mot been ass 
enough to forget this voluune !_ No—here it is at the bottom of our pocket, con- 
cealed and covered by the powder flask : 

« Sometimes at high-water, and when the river is swollen, a seal comes in 
pursuit of salmon into the Findhorn, notwithstanding the smallness of the stream 
and its rapidity. I was one day, in November, looking for wild-ducks near the 
river, when I was called to by a man who was at work near the water, and who 
told me that some ‘ muckle beast’ was playing most extraurdinary tricks in the 
river. He could not tell me what beast it was, but only that it was something 
‘nocanny.’ After waiting a short time, the riddle was solved by the appear- 
ance of a good sized seal, into whose head I instantly sent a cartridge, having 
no balls with me. ‘The seal immediately plunged and splashed about at a most 
farious rate, and then began swimming round and round in a circle, upon which 
I gave him the other barrel, also loaded with one of Eley’s cartridges, which’ 


quite settled the business, and he floated rapidly away down in the stream. 1 _ 


sent my retriever after him, but the dog, being very young and not come to his 
full strength, was baffled by the weight of the animil and the strength of the 
current, and could not land him ; indeed, he was very near getting drowned 
himself, in consequence of his attempts to bring in the seal, who was still strug. 

ling I called the dog away, and the seal immediately sank. ‘I he next day 
F found him dead on the shore of the bay, with (as the man who skinned him 


lof lead. He assured me that L. 100 would not repay the damage the animal 
had done. Scarcely any two seals are exactly the same colour or marked quite 
alike ; and seals, frequenting a particular part of the coast, become easily known 
jand distingujshed from each other.” 

| But what is Scrip youffing at from the bow! Aseal! No, it isa shoal of 
jporpoises. ‘There they go with their great black fins above the water in pur- 
lsuit of the herring, which ought to be very plenty on this coast. Yonder, where 
‘the guils are screaming and diving, with here and there a solan goose and a cor- 
imorant in the midst of the flock, must be a patch of the smaller fry. The wa- 
iter is absolutely boiling as the quick-eyed creatures dart down upon their prey ; 
and though, on an ordinary day, you willhardly see a single seagull in this part 
‘of the loch, for the shores are neither steep nor rocky, yet there they are in 
\inyriads, attracted to the spot by that unerrmg and inexplicable instinct which 
seems to guide all wild animals to their booty, and that from distances where 
neither sight nor scent could possibly avail them. This peculiarity has not es- 
icaped the observant eye of our author. ’ 

| “ How curiously quick is the instinct of birds m finding out their food. Where 
\peas or other favourite grain is sown, wood pigeons and tame pigeons imme- 
\diately congregate. It is not easy to ascertain from whence the former come, 
‘but the house pigeons have often been known to arrive in numbers on a new 
sown field the very morning after the grain is laid down although no pigeon- 
house, from wh:ch they could come, exists within several miles of the place. 

, * Pat down a handful or two of unthreshed oat-straw in almost any situation 
near the seacoast, where there are wild-ducks, and they are sure to find it out 
‘the first or second night after it has been left there. 

«“ There are many almost incredible stories of the acuteness of the raven’s 
instinct in guiding it to the dead carcass of any large animal, or even in leading 
it to the neighbourhood on the near approach of death. I myself have known 
‘several instances of the raven finding out dead bodies of animals in a very short 
‘space of time. One instance struck me very much. I had wounded a stag on 
‘a Wednesday. ‘The following Friday, ] was crossing the hills at some distance 
from the place, but in the direction towards which the deer had gone. Two 
jravens passed me, flying ina steady straight course. Soon again two more flew 
iby , and two others followed, all coming from different directions, but making 
‘direct for the same point. ‘ ’Deed, sir,’ said the Highlander with me, ¢ the 
icorbies have just found the staig ; he will be lymg dead about the head of the 
imuckle burn.’ By tracing the conrse of the birds, we found that the man’s 
iconjecture was correct, as the deer was lying within a mile of us, and the ravens 
were making forits carcass. ‘The animal had evidently only died the day be- 
fore, but the birds had already made their breakfast upon him, and were now 
on their way to their evening meal. Though occasionally we had seen a pair of 
ravens soaring high overhead in that district, we never saw more than that num- 
ber ; but now there were some six or seven pairs already collected, where from 
lwe knew not. When a whale, or other large fish, is driven ashore on the coast 
of any of the northern islands, the ravens collect in amazing numbers, almost 
immediately coming from all directions and from all distances, led by the uner- 
iring instinet which teils them that a feast is to be found in a particular spot.” 

| We should not wonder if the ancient augurs, who, no doubt, were consum- 
jmate scoundrels, had an inkling of this extraordinary fact. Ifso, it would have 
been obviously easy at the simple expenditure of a few pounds of bullock’s liver, 
‘to get up any kind of ornithological vaticination. A dead ram, dexterously hid- 


‘den from the sight of the spectators behind the Aventine, would speedily have 


brought birds enough to have justified any amount of warlike expeditions to the 
Peloponnesus ; while a defunct goat to the left of the Esquiline, would collect 
‘sooties by the scores, and forebode the death of Casar. We own that formerly 
we ourselves were not altogether exempt from superstitious notions touching the 
mission of magpies ; but henceforward we shall cease to consider them, even 
when they appear by threes, as bound up in some mysterious manner with our 
destiny, and shall rather attribute their apparition to the unexpected deposit of 
an egg.—[To be concluded next week.} 


PICTURES OF COUNTRY LIFE. 

BY THOMAS MILLER. 

| ‘This author has done wisely to return to the line of literature he illustrates 
with so much truth and feeling. No one paints better the rural life of Eng- 
land. It is no fiction to say that some natures have quicker susceptibility than 
others to the charms of the country—that they have a passion for the free air, 
the open sky, the waving foliage, the varied scenery of hill and plain. All 
\their senses become more acute from an attentive observation of nature. Their 


expressed himself) - twenty-three pellets of large hai in his craig.’ _ |ear distinguishes the voices of different trees as they bend and sing to the 
Another day, in the month of July, when shootirg rabbits on the sand-hills,| [breeze ; the air is made vocal with the language of birds. Their eye discerns 
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pictures at every cottage coor. ind sees landscapes in every shaded avenue,!limplenngly ataheir lovers. unt stakes are driven into the ground ond hung 
and in every opening to the distant country Their perfames are the new |jover wiiu 4 curtaming of peelings through which no wind ierce : aud, 
mown hay, the hedge of hawthorn and brier, the blossoms of soring, the flow-| ere and there, litle arbours are made of the same materials, just large enough 
ers of summer, the refreshing coolness of the earth as it greedily drinks in the||for two to shelter in each, whuist * the ram is over and gone.’ And in those 
falling rain, and the wholesome smell of the wood fire. To their perception there little recesses you often catch + love's first whisper:’ not from the all but 
is a wide difference in the scent of the morning and evening air, though «ach is||»reathing forms wich Mors ul! cals up from marble, and ‘they come ;’ but 
delightful. Nothing is more graceful to them than the curling smoke from the) from stsrmg lkeness of the ancient Saxons—the round, healthy face, and bulk 
chimney that just peeps abeve the lowly thatch The movements of the, and bove ; such as the eyeof Alfred may have looked proudly upon, when he 
clouds and the changes in the sky are for them a gorgeous panoraina, ont-rival-, led then into battle against the unbelieving Danes: for in those parts where 
ling all that art can produce. These tastes are not at once to be acjuired— jvur scene 1s laid there is more of the Anglo-Saxon retained in their dialect than 
the faculties must be in some measure educated to them Gainsborough |.in any other quarter of England * 

Wilson, and Moreland. possessed them among painters ; ‘Tuomas Miller pos-|, They have their feasts, which they enjoy more than any guest at the Lord 
sesses them among writers || Mayor's table enjoys the banquet. Whtness the groups at their 

Whoever can admire a reflection of this kind of mind must be pleased with! ANDREW-TIME. 

these “ Pictures of Country Life.” Nothing can be more real, though per-|| ‘“ But it is now * Andrew-time’—what a name for the hour of luncbeon! 
haps the rustic happiness that pervades them will be thought exaggerated by) How came thisold Greek word to be thus used? What a peeping into bas- 
the habitual dwellers in cities. ‘To them there is nothing attractive in the j|kets ! What delight is depicted on the countenances of the children !—some 
peasant’s lot ; their mind is full of the Dorsetshire labourers, and of Mr. Ralph) jof whom had breakfasted before they left home. perhaps as early as six o'clock, 
Osborne's investigations. ‘They have yet to learn the beneficence of God. He|\and they had to walk two or three miles to the Osier Holt. No marvel that 
has decreed that contentment and happiness shall not consist in luxuries. The) |they are again hungry, although it is but ten now ; and they will be ready for 
birds of the air, the beasts of the field, fin existence, simple existence, joyous||their dinners at twelve, and long before four inquire if it 1s not time to have 
and grateful. It is the same, but in a higher degree, with man Nature has||the + Afternoon Andrew." What lumps of bacon are produced! Cold pota- 
ordained that the mere healthful play of his faculties shali be a blessing to him .||toes are devoured with as much avidity as if they contained the flavour of cold 
every being with enough of food to support him adequately, and free from the) \chickens. Great pies are drawn out of their lurking-places ; bottle of milk and 
artificial cares of life, must spend his days—why should we not write it !—in)|heer. which have been placed under the green peelings to be kept cool, make 
happiness, because he is surrounded with objects of enjoyment, grateful to his) appearance ; and these, with cheese and bread, fill upa capital bill of fare. 
senses. It is a mistaken view of the scheme of Providence to suppose that i!||Nome one, perchance, poorer than the rest, or with a larger family, sits apart, 
limits happiness to those who possess competence. The peasant who sleeps) half ashamed lest her poverty should be seen; and there you may often meet 
under shadow of the village church, with a rude stone above his head, telling) |with a display of delicacy, so gently done, so feelingly administered, that you 
how he laboured for seventy or eighty years—there are plenty such stones in| marvel how the rough school of nature only could give cottagers such a court- 
every rural churchyard—surelv had some happiness in life. Those who receive) |ly finish :—* Do, Mrs. So-and-so, taste of this ham; it is of our own feeding 
prizes at the much, but ignorantly, condemned agricultural meetings for forty, and curing, and [ should like your opinion of it.’ How delicate the pretext 
fifty, and sixty years’ service have doubtless had their lot of labour sweetened | |for handing over a lumping half-pound to those who, perhaps, had no meat ; 
When the primal curse fell on man, mercy was not extinguished. If his bread) /with only an additional excuse that ‘the children must taste it too!’ Then 
was to be won with the sweat of his brow, it was decreed that his toil should) Mary, to find the road to John’s heart all the readier, has made a cheesecake, 
not be without alleviation and reward. 


r pa jjor a custard, or some nicely flavoured pie—a gentle hint of her good cookery 
Our author has been an osier-peeler, or willow-weaver, or basket-maker. The] before marriage :—how can he otherwise than love her who has produced such 
occupation is not of the most profitable, nor is he, if truth be told, the most] |sweet things’ How careful he is to arrange the screen at her back—to throw 
— with things as they a, Yet in his chapter on the osier-peelers he) over it an a of peelings -to cut the driest and softest rushes for her 
ows that these poor labourers had joys as pure and as fresh, most likely ‘to sit upon! ow sweet would love be if it never went beyond courtship ; 
much purer, much fresher, than those that are tasted by people in a higher) or. if after, as before, each strived only to please the other! Still it is a libel 
rank. Hear him, then, on jon the tenderest passion to say, ‘ When Poverty enters the door, Love flies 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF OSIER-PEELING. |jout at the window.’ The struggles made to keep out of those cursed bas- 
“ About the time of Palm Sunday osier-peeling commences, if the spring is| tiles, the new poorhouse, are the clearest contradictions to this untrue adage " 
forward ; and. at Easter, branches of the willow are cut off and borne home;, And still, in the thickest of the work, it is permitted to these poor out-of- 
but why the nae of *‘ palin’ is given to them we know not, although the! door labourers to taste 
smooth, si!very-looking buds which appear before the leaves are called the}, PLEASURE IN TOIL 
palms, and it is a common expression to say, * the osiers have begun to palm ‘|| ** Work progresses, willows go whistling through the break. Then you see 
even pow buds the palms. ‘These.|'a hand pass along green and loosened skin, and the beautiful white osier 
then, are gathered at Easter, and placed, amid the earliest flowers, im water, ‘slips out of its sheath—a long taper fishing-rod, which a boy would gladly par- 
ornamenting the mantel-pieces and window-sills of many an English cottage.) chase with his holiday halfpenny. Off they are carried when peeled, and 
and recalling our Saviour's solemn entry into Jerusalem. ‘This ancient custom) spread out to dry on the breezy banks or beside palings; every little party 
arises as fresh in the memory as if it was an occurence of yesterday, for it 1s| keeping their own lot separate until they are bundled up and weighed ; and 
associated with the first gatherings of primroses, violets, bluebells, and lilies of even then each have their different number cut in notches on the green band with 
4 valley, which en, eee within the woods that crowned the green|!which they are tied into boles or bunches. Every hour the cutters make a 
ills above our native home. ‘Then came the first harvest of the spring—the|'greater gap inthe Holt. Nests are laid bare; young hares and rabbits are 
earliest outdoor employment—that called the village wives, maids, and children|\chased ; snakes dart off that have come out to sun themselves; while frogs 
from their cottage hearths, where they had been basking through the leng win-'/are leaping off in every direction. The morsels of landscape are revealed 
ter; for now the sun shoue, and there was a warmth in the breeze, a primrose} |through the openings thus made: portions of meadow, with cattle, a tree, a 
colour about the sky, and a bright silvery look on the river; the palms of the! {far-off hill, or the thatched roof of the farmhouse which stands alone in the 
osiers were giving place to the leaves, and the peeling season was at hand.j!fields—while larks keep rising and fillmg the air with music, and ever from 
Many an tated swain looked smilingly ot eae Phillis, for the days) |some hidden pasture is heard the bleat of little lambs. Still there are cold 
of out-of-door courtship had again returned, and he might now exclaim, with||and cloudy days, when the river rolls alocg with sullen roar, as if out of tem- 
ast, Is ov one, owers appear on the earth, the time o “ at a long dinner-hour the youngsters make—there are water-rats to 
the singing of birds is come, and the ‘voice of the turtle is heard in our land.*| hunt in the neighbouring dikes, and birdnests to seek in the surrounding hedges , 
Old women turned out of their thatched homes, with men’s coats on to keep) fishes to watch as they glide in and out through the old sluice-gates, which are 
them warm, for they studied comfort before appearance ; little children accom-'|thick, and slimy, and dark, and have a drowning and melancholy look when 
panied their mothers in all kinds of costurmes—one bearing a basket, another a, viewed from under the gloomy and rumous arch which yawns before the outlet 
bottle, and a third carrying a huge brown loaf: then come village maidens, jof the sluice where its deep waters boil out into the river.” 
warmly clad, yet with some approach to rustic finery—for one or two of the) Whoever kuows the country will recognise the truth of this description. 
osier-cutters are young, good-looking men ; and John, who * breaks,” and Wil- Who ever saw a group of village children that were not encircly happy ? Fat, 
liam, who ties up and weighs, have rather a * natty’ appearance ; and you see’ |ruddy-faced, curly-headed urchins, sporting in the weather, be it what it may, 
at a glance that labour and love are likely to go hand in hand. Merry was nourished by the wind, gladdened by the sun, strengthened by the cold, braced 
the group, dear old Duncan, which in former days assembled in Parnell's Holt, |by the frost, these beings know as much of the joys of animal existence as it is 
beside the river Trent, or threaded their way down the haunted lane of Hum- |possible for life to experience. 
ble-Carr, with its legend of the «Grey Old Ash Tree,’ first told by thyseli,; But age’ Well, age ! Think not that the age of rural life is the sickly, 


and now woven into verse, after long experience has made our hand famit:ar) emaciated existence of the worn-out toiler at the loom-and the mi: There is 


with the pen.” | nothing distressing, nothing repugnant to a mind, however humane, in this 
The legend is good, and well told in verse, that has a trustic smack, but it is picture of 
too long for us, and we have more pleasure in gazing on || AN AGED PEASANT Woman! 
THE OSIER-PEELERS AT WORK. i «* That old woman who resides at the little cottage beside the pond in winter 


«« What an aroma rises from the peelings when the warm sunshine beats up-, gathers broken branches and decayed boughs in the woods and lanes, and these 
on them !—just such a smell as you inhale in summer in a greenold forest; \she ties up in a bundle of nearly a hundred weight, which she carries on her 
yet, if anght sweeter, it is something between what you sniff from an haw-| head to the neighbouring merket-town, a distance of nearly three miles, and 
thorn hedge in full blossom and the blended odour of a hay field : it is the very) sells for fourpence. Sometimes she makes two journeys a day, and gets a lift 
essence of healthy air. How beautiful do the osiers look when they are on the road in any wagon or cart that may chance to pass, for no one could re- 

led! so white and wnocent! fit things to make cradles, or + chariots for fase so small a favour to an old woman. You may meet her at the entrance of 
the innocent,’ as they have been poetically called ; quiet, white little nests for the wood on the bleakest day in winter, when the ground is ancle-deep in snow, 
lovely young mothers to sit beside and rock, while they chant that delightful jand no footmark but her own has imvaded that silent solitude: her heavy 
ait which the author of » Waverly’ « married to immortal verse ;’ and which we, burden on the little roll which sits on the top of her close-fitting cap; her old- 
never hear without thinking of one who is no more, and whose singing of fashioned, faded, black, gipsy bonnet hanging by the strings from her arm, while 
« Slumber my mes * made us, like Miranda in Shakespeare's « Tempest,’ |jher weather-stained red cloak adds to her picturesque appearance ; and, with 
‘ Fools to weep at what we were glad of \|a heavy, broken branch fora walking-staff, she trudges along threugh all weath- 

The maa who can gaze upon an innocent child, asleep in its little osier cot, ers, nor does she murmur at her hard lot. The ruddy tinge of health is on her 
without some emotion that awakens either a sigh or a smile, * has no poetry iv rough, hard cheeks, and her face is marked with numbers of small wrinkles, ‘n- 
his soul!’ Oh, woman! woman! what are thy feelings then! Compared to) visible at a distance, and, when seen close, looking like the tine network of lace. 
thee, we are indeed of the * earth, earthy !’ | Steadily does she bear her burden, swinging her body to and fro to keep it in 

« A cold day in April must not prevent the work from proceeding, for there! \even balance ; for, when once placed on the roll on her head, she has no need to 
are piles of old stocks, or roots which have been stubbed up ; and these. with hold it with her hands. Habit has given her a safe motion, and her resting-places 
the dry osier-peelings, will make a glorious fire ; and the white smoke will rol! jare the tallest gate-posts where she can place the weighty billet, and mount it 
curling over the green tops of the willows, adding a new beauty to the scene |/again on her head without the pain of stooping It would require the arms of 
Then the bleak north wind comes keen and cutting across the river, and the)ja strong man to lift that bundle of wood from the ground and place a on the 
old women are afraid of a return of their rheumatics, while the younger ones look und, stuffed roll, that, like a coronet, sits on the summit of her old mob-cap. 
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Beautifully marked are some of the heavy branches she brings home, covered lis giggling and laughter in the orchard ; whisperings somewhere in the garden ; 
with various coloured mosses and lichens of every hue, from the frosty-looking| children playing at hide-and-seek in the stack-yard. See where those dark- 


white to the deep orange and richly-hued red, which cling to the bark like icicles | eyed seducers, the gipsies. have congregated outside the farmyard—somehow 
lor another they kave come in for their share of the feast; by-and-by they will 


Then the aroma she brings with her! that smell of wood and bark, the genuine 
old forest perfume, retained even while the faggots are burning, and throwing! become more bolder; one bearing achild will venture into the barn, another 
out that delicious fragrance which, on a cold morning, comes so refreshing from} will follow, and, as the ale-horn circulates, it will, long before midnight, be ‘ hail 
the chimneys of a clean, English village ; for, next to a hay-field, is the healthy fellow well met.” 
smell of a real forest wood-fire | In some passages the author exhibits talents of a different and perhaps a 
“And oh! the brown bread, baked upon the hearth by the red embers of wood higher order. In the chapter on rural cemeteries there is a fine description 
—sweetest and purest of all home-made thinzs—to see the dead, white looking, of 
ashes cleared from the round tin or earthen vessel which covers the loaf; and THE FUNRRAL OF JOSEPH. 
to behold the crisp, umbered crust, and, above all, to have a good appetite and) « Through what a land of poetry and peril was the dead body of Joseph 
a basin of milk just warm from the cow, and a ‘hunch’ of that warm loaf, is a brought out of Egypt! What painter is there bold enough to grapple with 
mea! never to be forgotten. You feel as if you were devouring health at every such a subject? Amid all the plagues of Egypt there stood the coffin ready 
mouthful ; as if you were swallowing the substance from all sweet country) 'to borne away—in the deep darkness which overshadowed the land it was not 
smells and tastes—a mixture of dews from every sweet wild-flower—perfumes forgotten ; the pillar of fire flashed upon it by night, and by day it moved slow- 
from neighboring hay-fields — hawthorn blossoms gathered, kneaded, and baked.| ly behind the pillar of cloud ; through the Red Sea was it carried. between that 
—honey with another flavour - cream before it had grown cold or thickened—||high and terrible wall of waters, wh ch, when it had passed, rolled back, and 
and the smell of the cow's breath floating over all; and, when you have break-| hecame the grave of the haughty Egyptians. Through storm and battle, and 
fasted, you feel as if you should never again need a doctor, not if even you lived the perils of the wilderness, and the thunder which shook Mount Sinai was the 
to reach your hundredth year. ‘hody of that dead man borne. When Moses held up his wearied arm, and con- 
“‘ Happy is that old woman when, seated by her own hearth. she watches the} quered Amalek, it was still there. On the waves of war was it washed to the 
blaze of the branches she has gathered ; the red embers that fall below, the) promised land; it followed the ark of God when Jordan was divided, and was 
splutter and crackle of the burning boughs, as the sap comes frothing out ; the! |4t Jast buried in the field of Shechem, in the ground which Jacob had long be- 
fire seems to talk to her ; it burns not in silence like coals ; it becomes a com | fore purchased of the sons of Hamor. In the whole annals of time there is no 
panion ; and the old woman half fancies that the faggots are glad that they have! funeral procession on record that comes near in sublimity and grandeur to his, 
made her so warm and comfortable ; they seem to expire cheerfully, as if they! who, when yonng. was sold asaslave to the Egyptians. That dead march 
preferred such a glowing consumption to lying cold, and frozen, and damp. and through the God-dried ocean and over the desert, led by Moses(whose grave the 


covered with snow, and be left to rot in the cheerless, wintry woods. For years) angels dug), the man who met his maker face to face, and spoke to him as a man 
has that old womgn been a+ F. a Gatherer. rae Ps \does to his friend, was a mourner at that great funeral, which eclipses all ro- 
The book is full of sketches of this kind, conceived in a cheerful spirit. If mance = the eye of imagination closes before its awful splendour. The dead 


land the living pass away amid the roar of the ocean, the thunder of the Mount, 


you would know how it is that Thomas Miller paints village life so differently 
land the clashing of battle upon battle; and while we read we feel as if in the 


from the reporting boobies that journals send into country districts when they 

have nothing better to do with them, it is because he has himself experienced) presence of Him ‘ who doeth great things which we cannot comprehend.’ ” 

the labour, and what is called the « poverty” of country life. He knows its pri | What need we say more of this book? Those who would know what rural 

vations, but he knows, also, its joys, and he can understand the happiness even) |life is, and those who can relish artistic description naturally yet beautifully 
composed, will thank us for bringing this pleasant volume to their notice. 


of a faggot-gatherer ! 
RESISTANCE TO GREAT TRUTHS. 


One of the best chapters is that on sheep-shearing. Honestly, it is the best 
BELL AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


commentary on ‘“‘ The Winter's Tale” we ever read. Every character in the) 
rustic scenes of the play finds its representative among the author's familiar ac- 

The present paper refers to facts belonging to the present century, within the 
cognisance of the existing generation ; when, in the greater progress and expe- 


quaintance. He insists, and he is doubtless right, that his native county, War-|, 
wick, was— {| 
THE TRUE LOCALITY OF THE SHEEP-SHEARING IN THR ‘‘ WINTER'S TALE.” llrience of society, we might natural!y look for tolerance, if not for assent. But 
“ Another character, that of the pedlar, shows how true the picture of sheep- ‘the result of our investigation is by no means encouraging ; the unwilling tardi- 


shearing feast is to nature. Although in the play Shakspeare lays the scene 10) ness with which the world receives a new principle becomes painfully apparent. 
Bohemia, yet almost every line tells us that it was beside the Avon, near his) We find the motive which actuated the resistance to Harvey's doctrine in the 
father’s homestead, amongst the cottagers with whom he had many a time min- days of the first Charles still vigorous in the reign of Victoria. Whatever pro- 


gled when a boy. Whenever was there a feast without pedlars, gipsies, fortune-| gress the world may have made in wisdom, it has not yet become exemplary in 
tellers, or beggars being present’ We never remember one in our day, al- [eandor, or the virtue which shrinks from wrong : 


though we have visited some scores, such as May-games, harvest-homes, sta- Tho bis 
tutes, sheep-shearings, village-wakes, feasts, tuttings, potations, and merry hosted for file eadition, and 
makings, with such names as are not to be found in ‘ Hone’s Every-day j ‘ ie ; 
Book.’ In no instance has error proved more perverse or detrimental than in relation 
“ They never could have done without Autolycus, he who hath ‘ songs for man| ‘© the nervous system—that which gives man his finish and stamps him as lord 
or woman of all sizes ; no milliner can so fit his customers with gloves : he has, f the animal kingdom. It was very early discovered that the brain and thoughe 
the prettiest love-songs for maids ; he hath ribbons of all the colours i’ the rain.) Were 18 some way connected. Herophilus, who lived in Egypt during the reign 
bow ; cambrics, lawns; and he sings them over as if they were gods and god-, °! the first Potlemy, was the original discoverer of the connection between the 
desses.’ nerves and the brain, and taught that the former were subject to the will. Dis- 
“ How rich, in point of improbability, are the ballads the pedlar disposes of : lsections of the brain were made three thousand years ago by Democritus, An- 
—* The old usurer’s wife brought to bed of twenty money-bags, and longing to, ***g0rs and others ; but as the learned men of that day 4 nothing of in- 
eat adders’ heads and toads carbonadoed ; the fish that appeared upon the coast, ductive philosophy, they arrived only at barren conclusions. Erasistratus be- 
and sung a ballad against the hard heart of maids.’ And Mopsa’s simple con-| ‘lieved the brain to be the source of the nerves of sensation, and its membranes 
fession, that she loves a ballad in print, ‘for then we are sure they are true ;’, Of those of motion. Hippocrates confounds nerves, sinews and ligaments all un- 
and, when the subject soars beyond all probability, and staggers her capacious| der the specific term neura, some of which, he says, contract the limbs. Ac- 
belief, how easily does she become reconciled by the pedlar asserting that ¢ording to Aristotle, the heart is the origin of the nerves ; and yet, in another 
it is signed by ‘five justices, and witnesses more than his pack will hold.’ ” place, he calls them the ‘canals of the bram.’ Galen, who appears to have been 
In spite of modern cant, there is yet joyous hospitality to be found in « sasiides the most accurate observer among ancient physicians, showed that every muscle 
E P When did d Joy it I | was a bundle of nerves and sinews ; and tracing them to the viscera, placed 
ngland. ee ee | the seat of love in the liver, while the heart was the habitation of the angry and 
SHEEP-SHEARING FEAST ? ' courageous emotions. During the reign of the emperor Trajan, Rufus, a phy- 
“The great copper is filled with furmity, made of boiled wheat, which, when sician, classed the nerves under two divisions—sensitive and motive—but made 
cold, cuts like jelly ; currants, raisins, spices of every kind ; sugar shot in, in'/no distinction between nerves and muscles. Vesalius supposed the ‘ vital spir- 
pounds, which, rs fl boiled enough, is emptied into basins and pans, and cooled /its, to be generated in the brain, from whence, by means of the spinal marrow, 
with new milk. Round this delicious mess assemble the young, three or four,’ they ran to all the nerves of the body. But there was nothing clear or definite in 
with their huge wooden gee eating out of one pansion, or large earthenware the whole accumulated mass of observations Some described the nervous fluid 
vessel, about two feet wide. Sometimes they quarrel like pigs around a trough jas an invisible medium, flowing backwards and forwards through minute tubes ; 
—one has thrown a spoonful of furmity into the other’s face ; others have left others maintained its resemblance to the purer part of white of egg ; according 
off, and gone into the orchard to swing; the great kitchen is a very Babel of to a third party, it was an acid : and to come down nearer to our own times, 
sounds. Sometimes the feast is in the barn; the immense door is turned into, jt was insisted, and even Newton approved the theory, that the mysterious agent 
a table, and almost bends beneath its load of provisions. We talk of roast was ether. 
beef—taste what is placed before them! Smell of that chine! what anosegay;| The immediate successors of the theorists here quoted did but little towards 
it is stuffed with ail kinds of savoury herbs: it tastes like duck, goose, pork, reducing the complex doctrine to anything like order. Haller so justly celebrated 
veal, as if all good things were rolled into it and made one. It would make a! for his important contributions to physiological science, bewildered himself among 
sick man well only to smell of it. What slices! what appetites! what horns vague hypotheses, which led him to the conclusion that the nerves of motion 
of brown ale they empty! A waiter ina London eating-house would run away were also those of sensation. Scarpa and Willis made drawings of the nervous 
horror-stricken, and proclaim a coming famine throughout the land. ‘They eat |system as distributed through the human body. According to the latter, the 
their peas by spoonfuls , a new potato vanishes at every mouthful ; dishes are brain was the sole laboratory of the subtle spirit transmitted by the nerves. 
tall and emptied ere you can turn your head. That was a whole ham ten mi- Johnstone, an English physician, asserted that‘ ganglions,’ [small knots of ner- 
gutes ago; now you behold only the bone. Who ever before saw such enor- \yous substance,) were for the purpose of cutting off nervous sensation. Monro 
mous = eller? sat Surely they have eaten enough. Why, that broad- maintained the contrary of this assertion. Soemmering taught that several small 
shouldered sun-burnt fellow has clapped a solid pound upon his plate—it is burn- nerves performed ouly the office of one larger ; and, in support of his opinion, 
ing hot: look how he holds that large lump, and blows it between his teeth ' contended that the three nerves going to tle tongue were to be regarded but as 
the tears fairly start into his eyes. Where are those legs of mutton ' the chines. one of greater size. 
and sirloins, and edgebones of beef! Gone, for ever gone. And now come It is thus apparent that our acquaintance with the nervous system dates from 
the custards, the cheese-cakes, and tarts. The men will assuredly burst: see, a very early period : but we look in vain for arrangement or order. Many had 


they unloosen their neckerchiefs, their waistcoats, as if they were going to be- 'treated on the subject in their writings with more or less of inconclusiveness and 
not a few arrogantly declared the arrangement could be no other 


gin again in downright earnest. Every man seems as if he had brought the “P jabsurdity : 
petite of three.” than as laid down by themselves. Galen justly rebuked these bold speculators 
And then glance into ‘'who claimed omniscience for human reason. * My own work,’ he tells us, + [ 

A FARMHOUSE INTERIOR. regard as a religious hymn in honor of the Creator.’ At the beginning of the 


“« Now let us peep into that pretty parlour. ‘There sit the farmer’s daughters present century, the greatest indifierence prevailed with regard to the study of 
at tea. What piles of cakes, honey, butter, eggs. ham, cold fowl! What) the nerves ; the hypotheses of the ancients, as we have shown, were supposed 
faces ; and some of them are really beautiful—pictures of rosy health.||to have exhausted a question which was left unchallenged and neglected. No- 


outing fe 
Now they are singing in the kitchen ; now the fiddle is heard in the barn ; there||thing had been done to combine the information then extant, and reduce it to a 
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system. Many rejected the nervous system altogether in their investigations,| space, before overwhelming it with scorn, and its promoters wih ob oquy. In 
as an irregular branch of physiological heterodoxy ; and rested content in the spite of the opposition offered to Sir Charles Bill's views, they eventeally met 
belief of tubular nerves, filled with a vital fluid, and diverging from the brain as with the approval of candid minds. Sir Astley Cooper was one of the first to ace 
a common sensorium. knowledge their value and importance ; the cc!eb-ated Cuvier when on his death 
Such was the state of scientific knowledge of this interesting subject, when in, bed, finding his face distorted and drawn to one side, pointed it out to his atten- 
the year 1821, Mr., afterwards Sir Charles Bell, commenced the publication of dants as a proof of the discoverer's correctness. 
a series of highly important and valuable papers, in which he took anentirely) Sir Charles Bell frankly admitted the weak points in his system, but, confi- 
new view of the nerves of the human body, and demonstrated that, amid all ther! dent in his principles, observed that time would reconcile tne deser “pancies. 
apparent intricacy and confusion, law and order were to be discovered. He in. + Facts.’ he said. shave been denied with a heet and pertinacity which | oan nev- 
stituted comparisons with the lower order of animals ; the simplest in form. er understand.’ And in the preface to his * Nervous System, oo blished ia 1830, 
though devoid of visible nerves, were, however acted upon by some nervous mat. be writes with the truth and dignity of a philosopher : ‘ Vhateve: may oe thought 
ter ; those of the next class above possessed a ganglion with a single nerve.) of the reasoning pursued in this volume, the jacts admit of ne contradiction ; 
growing more and more complex as the higher degrees of the scale were reach. perhaps, hereafter curiosity may be excited to know in what man ocr they were 
ed. Some of the insect tribe were found to undergo a remarkable change ; with ‘first received. The gratification in the inquiry has been very great ; tue recep. 
the developement of wings they acquire an entirely new nervous system. By tion by the profession has been the reverse of what I expected. The early an- 
dint of persevering application the high minded anatomist succeeded, to use his) nouncement of my occupations failed to draw onc eneonraying sentence from 
own words, in showing the nervous system ‘as plainly set forth as if it were! medical nen. When the publication of these papers by the Royal Society nade 
written in our mother tongue. . I had recourse to their origins to find) it impossible to overlook them altogether, the interest they excited drew conn- 
out their uses ; I first took a view of the spinal nerves in all their course. and tenance on those who opposed them, or who pretended 'o have anticipsted tact. 
observed their exact resemblance to each other in every particular. I then, by To myseli this has ceased to be of any consequence ; but 1 confess | regret to 
experiment, proved that their roots had different powers, and that they really !eave those young men who have honorably and zealously assisted me in these 
were what their anatomy had indicated to me—douhle nerves.” | enquiries, in the delusive hope of laboring to the gratification of their own pro- 
Simple as it may appear, in thus determining the different powers of the roots! fession ‘The pleasure arising from the pursuit of natwra! knowledge and the 
of the nerves, consists the whole point and value of the discovery The old opinion,| society of men of science, must be their suilicient reward.’ 
that a fluid travelled backwards and forwards along the same nerve, was at once, Sir Charics Bell was the son of a Scoitish clergyman, and born at Edinburgh 
superseded, as well as that which made the impression transmitted dependent in 1778. He was not ¢ overlooked ’ 
on the structure of the nerve. A difference of function as well as of structure, character made their esteem valuable, he received the onor of knighthood from 
was shown to exist between the cerebrum and the cerebellum, or the greater William 1V.—a knighthood rendered more illustrious by the scientific names in 
and lesser brain ; the continuation of the former constituting the anterior por- who-e coinpany he received the honor—those o1 Herschel. Ivory, and Brewster. 
tion of the spinal marrow, and the combination of the latter the posterior por- tle likewise obtained the highest reward at the disposal of the Royal Society, of 
tion. The spinal nerves, thirty on each side, regular in their origin and distri | which body he was a Fellow—a royal medal. He is also well known as author 
bution, were seen to be provided with two roots, arising one from each division, of one of the Bridgewater Treatises on the Hand, which does equal credit to 
of the sp. nal «narrow. It will thus be clear that the root departing from the an- his science and his principles. He died in Worcestershire in 1845, * distin- 
terior portion, would convey impressions from the cerebrum, and those on the! guished in private life by sauvity and simplicity of manners, elegant tastes, and 
posterior portion from the cerebellum. The former as is now generally known, Gomestic virtues. 
contains the organs of perception, volition and memory: the latter those of ee 
motion. And it was ascertained that one set of the roots might be divided with | _ 
the knife, without producing any effect upon the muscles; but that on touching, LIGHT MONTHS ON THE BANKS OF THE AMAZON, 
“ Para, or Eight Months on the Banks of the Amazon” is the tile of a vo- 


the other set in the slightest degree with a sharp point, the muscles were imme | 
diately convulsed It was further proved that the nerves met with in ditferent: luminous manuscript which has been left with us for ** trial and senk nee.” Bra- 


parts of the body are not single threads, but bundles of nerves ; all possessing 7!!, as our readers are aware, is “ by nature” one of the most magnificent coun- 
different powers, united merely for convenience of distribution, each carrying on’ ties In the world ; and of all its provmees, Para, the name alike of the province 


its own functions undisturbed by the others with which it is so intimately bound) #84 Its principal city, is the most beautiful: the luxuriant “ Amazonia” is all 
| neluded in its boundaries ; and itis indeed what is termed the * Paradise of Bra 


up in a common sheath. ' 
The origin of the respiratory uerves, traced to a lateral division of the spinal 2!!.” It has beon hit:le explored. and little is even now known of the numerous 
marrow, was shown to render them independent of the will—a wise and won. Indivn tribes dwelling in the interior. The scenery of the Para river, on which 
derful arrangement, without which neither man nor animals would be able to the town is situated, is ausurpassed for rrehness aud variety : its climate is de 
breathe during sleep, and which makes it possible for breathing to go on as fre- lightful ; its burds are numerous, and of the most gorgeous plumage , it has an 
quently happens, when consciousness 1s destroyed by accident or injury. The’ CXtensive variety of quadrupeds, from the spotted jaguar to the little Marmazete 
combinations between different sets of nerves were also clearly demonstrated, Monkey ; and its msects glitter continually in the pure atmosphere, dazzling the 
explaining the harmony of motion maintained over the whole body : any inter- “Ye 48 with the light of gems Every description of natural history, in fine, 
raption between these combinations produces distortion aud unequal movement, teems with splendid “specimens.” ‘The manuseri)i before us 1s a series of fresh 
as shown by the application of galvanism vo the body after death. And in ad- personal adventures aud remniscences, to which we proceed to luvite the atten- 
dition to the attributes of sensation and motion, common to all animals, the ‘on of our readers. ‘The writer, it may be proper to add, while ia Brazil, pro- 
nerves of the human subject were shown to possess still higher endowments ; s¢¢eted vigorously his favorite study of ornithology, with actual «tiliustratious ;” 
they assist in language, in the interchange of thought and sentiment; they insomuch that he has now in his possession one of the most extensive and beau- 
regulate the play of features, and make expression and emotion eloquent. —_,_ Uful private ornithological collections in the United States ; all the specimens 
‘hus by the persevering labors of one individual, the mystery of ages was °! which were killed in the native haunts by the writer and his companion, who 
cleared up, and a key furnished to the bewildering maze in which so many had ere undismayed by obstacles not a few of which weve sufficiently serions to have 
been baffled, and compelled to abandon their task in despair. Brief and imper-, '9timidated older adventurers. But let us uot keep the reader from the manu- 
fect as the above outline of the inestimable discovery may necessarily be, it wil] Scmpt itself ; but permit him to turn over the leaves with us, taking here and 
yet snffice as an illustration of the energy of truth. This is a case which clear-| there such passages as may strike our fancy or enlist our attention. Here is an 
iy demonstrates the high value of the Baconian philosophy ; in which analogy teresting account of the T'owcan, a species of bird quite abundant in Juncal of 
and induction, patiently and cautiously followed up, led to clear and irresistable) Which the “ white throated” and the “fyellow throated” ere the finest specimens ; 
results. The subject had occupied the mind of Sir Charles Bell for nearly forty, the first being black with a beautifully blended red and yellow bill, the second 
ears, when, in 1840 he laid his last paper before the Royal Society. The ear- somewhat smaller, with green reflections and a less formidable beak. * These 
Test glimpse of the views, afterwards so fully established, is to be found in a birds.” says the writer, » live principally on fraits, but when in a state of cap- 
small work, +The Anatomy of Expression in Painting,’ published by him in tivity learn to eat almost everything ‘Their favorite food is the Assuhy berry, 
1806, where he remarks, « If we had but a perfect knowledge of the functions +0d their method of eating it is very remarkable. ‘They first seize the fruit in 
of the nerves, they would on al! occasions inform us of the cause of those actions the extremity of their bill, and by a sudden twitch throw it several feet inwo the 
which now appear to us so inexplicable.’ From this point he went on with un. If ; as it drops they catch it aud swallow it entire, without the slightest effort 
remitting labor and diligence until the phenomena of the nervous system were @t mastication. ‘They confine themselves mostly to lofty trees, where they sit } 
fully discussed and explained. But no sooner were his papers published than with their beaks pointed directly towards the wind, thus overcoming a power 
attempts were made, both in this country and on the continent, to deprive hua which if exerted on the broadside might considerably disturb thew comfort and 
of the honor and reputation which, as their author, he so highly merited. Inthe equanimity. ‘Their flight is straight forward fiom one place to another, and it is ' 
calm and temperate language of an investigator of truth, he observes—* From seldom that they make a curve while on the wing. Their eyes are so constrnet- 
the indifference so lomg evinced to such investigations before these communi-| ed that they cannot see distinctly ahead, but their vis‘on on the side is wonder- 
cations to the Royal Society, | conceive that I should have been permitted in a fully acute. The hunter must be acquainted with this circumstance, or he will 
slow, temperate and scientitic manner to have stated the whole of my observa- find it almost impossible to get a shot at them. ‘They bui'd thoi nests in the hol- 
tions to that learned body.’ His expectation, however was not realized ; oppo- !ow of old trees and make a small circular aperture directiy in front. The tc male 
nents arose, arrogant and clamorous in their assertions, claiming discoveries and, lays but two eggs. on which she sits, and with her formidable beak proiruding 
anticipating conclusions, while yet ignorant of the entire subject. The former ftom the port hole of her fortress, she is able effectually to protect herself and re- 
confusion was still more difficult and obscure ; functions were attributed to the pel all monkeys, serpents, or other animals or reptiles, who may be disposed to 
nerves which they never possessed ; the fifth nerve, on which Sir Charles had, invade her sacred premises.” — 
bestowed particular attention, was said to be ‘the nerve of all the senses.’ One| The writer's companion on his way back to Juncal, was something more than 
critic observed that his views were identical with those of Galen ; and yet, as annoyed by the ** monkey shines” of certain inischievous little rasea's, the only 


we have seen, Galen believed each nerve endowed with the two properties of specimens of which that one encounters in this country are “ held in slavery” 
sensation and motion. The fatal consequence of dividing the sensitive nerves by vagrant Italians, whose hurdy gurdys occasionally resound in the public tho- j 
in some painful complaints, demonstrated by the eminent discoverer, were treat- roughfares : + We met,” says the manuscript, ++ with but one adventure by the 
ed with ridicule, and some of his enemies. by way of refuting bis system, con- way which deserves mention. Passing through a part of the stream that was darkly i 


tinued to divide the nerves in all cases of facial disorder that came betore them. shrouded by a thick forest on one side, we heard distinctly the chat‘ering of mon- 
Well,’ said Mr H * believe go ashore and 


Magendie, an eminent French physologist, claimed priority of discovery, and keys among the trees. tl 
found many partisans in England. He visited London, and in one of the anat _ give those fellows a shot. You had better remain in the boat ati! | retarn.’ I 
omical theatres in the metropolis, made some showy experiments, by which he therefore landed him, and he walked noisle-sly into the woods. in a fe \ imin- 


endeavored to establish his claim and controvert the British anatomist’s con- utes the sharp report of his gun rang through the glades, immediateiy succe eced 
clusions. We have seen how Harvey’s practice was injured by his discovery, by another as loud and shrill. In a moment the woods reverberated with the hor- 
and how he was derided by many of the ate of his time. As regards prac- tible cries of the monkeys, who had evidently lost some of their nunver. Never 
tice, Sir Charles Bell had the same story to tell : he has left it on record that, did I listen to such an unearthly noise ; but and the uproar I heard Mr. E. 

after every step in his discovery, he was obliged to work harder than ever to calling me at the top of his voice to come to hisrescue. TI hastily leit the boat, 
preserve his reputation as a practitioner. and rushed instantaneously to the assistance of my companion. He was «entire- 


A comparison of the past witb the present enables us to judge of the actual ly surrounded by monkeys, and hundreds of others were cominy down [rom 
notwithstanding the reluctance generally felt by the the trees, while he was kuecking those about him aside with the » * en? of uis 


progress made by suciety : 
world to sonties th may have been in error, a grati.ymg characteristic of the pre- gun. I fired both my barrels into the thickest of them, and probably wounded 
sent day, is a certain disposition at times to look at a new fact or theory for a, $0 many that they concluded that it was not best farther to prosecute their at- 


In addition to the esteem of those whose 


| 
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tack ; for they quick!y dispersed and fled in every direction We picked up exceedingly peculiar in appearance — It has large thick leaves, and reaches the 
three or four of the dead and carried them along with us. Mr. H—— assured height of eighty and sometimes an hundred feet. The trees are tapped in the 
ed. Jur narrator mentions another friend, who, while in his canoe in the) resembling cream flows out. Is 1s collected In earthen Jars, where It is Kep 
stream, shot 2 bird which fell into the water. His dog who was with him in the until desired for use. ‘The operation of making the shoes consists in first igni- 
boat, jumped out to get it. In a moment the wide jaws of an alligator twenty) ting the fruit of a species of palm, which yields a thick dark smoke. ‘They then 
feet long appeare.! above the surface, which seized both dog and bird, and they) take a wooden last, with a handle, and having poured the liquid over it, a coat- 
sunk to rise no more. _,ing of which remairis, they hold it over the ignited fruit ; the action of the smoke 
As the writer was abont leaving Juncal, he beheld an example of what Scott upon the guin causes it in time to assume a black color. After the requisite 
terms “ Ingging in by ear anu horn: “ We passed the day on board the vumber of coats have been given in this manner, the shoes are exposed to the 
schooner, to see them take in cattle: | had come down thus early in order to, sun to harden. India-rubber constitutes one of the principal exports of Para. 
witness this operation. A ren is made on the margin of a precipitous bank, in-) More than two-hundred-and-fifty thousand shoes are annually exported from 
the is thrown around the head province in almost all the in the United 
of the oxen, who is forced over the bank into the water. A strong noose is then States comes from this source. ur correspondent gives an amusing 
cast from the boat round his horus, and he is raised up by means of a pully and) description of the freaks of the electric eel. He is writing from ship board : 
put in the hold, where he is fastened. All are individually taken on board in| * One day, wishing to change the water m which our eels were kept we upset 
this manner. They !ook exceedingly comical while suspended by their horns,||the tub on the deck, and thus threw them out Having replenished the vessel 
their eyes dilated, and every suscle stretched to its utmost capacity. Al:hough jwith fresh water, we requested one of the sailors to put them in. He proceeded 
I pitied the poor cr wale, I could not refrain from laughing at the ridiculous ap-| to do so ; but no sooner had he touched it with his hand than he received a 
pearance they niade while thus henging in the air like a baie of goods.” While, shock which caused him to drop it ina moment. He attempted it again, but 
at Carine, the name o/ an estate belonging to Alexander Campbell, Esq., a gen-||with no better success than before. Great was the amazement of his fellows, 
tleman gre t!; esteemed for bis kindness and liberality to Americans, our tra-|/who all tried in turn to put the mysterious fish into the tub; but none succeed- 
velier records the fallowme vccurrence : “ We became acquainted while in|\ed. It was amusing to see their looks of wonder at the strange sensations which 
the city, with an En: tishman by the name of Graham, who had left his native, they had severally experienced. ‘The mate looked on in silence and surprise ; 
counicy in quest of health, with his wife and only,child. He had devoted most, and being himself wholly unacquainted with the properties of the reptiles, he 
of his time tu the study of natural history, and had succeeded in acquiring by | supposed the sailors dropped them more on account of their slipperiness than any 
industry wi pe~severence a very Naluable collection of specimens. His young-| other cause. On the strength of this opinion, he walked up boldly to the largest 
showing him the b-auties of the euuntry, he suggested a trip to Cartpe, whith-! |I!'tle relishing such an assault, gave him so severe a shock that he * dropped him 
er, in company wich a faithful black, who had been his constant companion, they| like a hot potato,’ nor could he be prevailed on to make a second trial. At 
all went. Worhing one day to cress over to the island of Marajo, distant about, length the captain procured a shovel and put them both in without any further 
twelve miles, he went out in a little montaria, with his wife and child, to gain a/ difficulty. ‘The next day I observed one of the monkeys drinking out of the tub; 
Jarger one which was waiting for him in the river, about half a mile from the|/but having accidéntally put his head down too far, his nose came in contact with 
plunged tate the water very exertion was made by those in the larger ves-|\retreat, As soon, however, as he had somewhat recovered trom its effects, he 
sel to save them, but without avail ; husband, wife and child were drowned | returned with vehement wrath depicted in his interesting countenance. Having 
This most tragic scene was witnessed by young Graham from the beach ; but! mounted himself upon the side of the tub, he brought the eel a severe thwack on 
alas ! he could rendey no assistance. What tumultuous throes of anguish must! 'the head with his paw. He immediately received another shock, but being no 
have wing that orpha, brother's heart, on beholding those most dear to him on, philosopher, he struck the animal again and again, until finally he came to the 
earth sweilov od up in a moment by the relentless wave ; leaving him alone, in) conclusion that it was altogether too shocking an affair to prosecute further ; 
a land of strange’s !_ Mr. Graham himself was an active swimmer, but he lost ‘whereupon he retired, garrulously giving vent to his intense disgust.” We 
his life i cadearoring ‘to seve that offhis wife Their bodies, tightly locked to-| take reluctant leave of our young and talented correspondent’s narrative ; on- 
gethe: in the cold embrace of death, floated ashore. ‘ They loved in life, and. ly until our next number, however, unless some enterprising publisher shall 
in death they were not divided.’ A rude grave was digged in the sand, and the||in the mean time solicit the work at our hands, for present publication. It 
sad remaius of worth and beauty consigned to its bosom Here, amid the soli-/ well deserves that honour, as we shall still farther establish hereafter. — Knick- 
tude of a beautiful nature, and on the banks of the king of rivers, they sweetly erbocker. 
repose. No tear of friendship bedews the spot, but the rising tide of the mighty 


MR. LAYARD’S EXCAVATIONS AT MOSUL. 


cuted, they are calmly sleeping at Caripe : 
ConsTanTINoPLe, Sept. 10. 


‘ There breathes the odour of summer flowers, 


| 
Amazon daily weeps over it. Marryrs to the science they so successfully prose 
And the music of birds is there.’ ” | 


:| The intelligence received here, by every post, from Mosul, continues to ex- 
‘cite our curiosity with respect to the excavations in that neighbourhood. After 


The reader having now been favorably introduced to our correspondent, we the splendid discoveries of M. Botta, and the facilities afforded to that gentle- 
shall permit him to gossip with them “a diseretion.” He mentions this amus- man both by his own Government and the Porte, it was scarcely to have been 
ing occurrence at Paca : « At all the important parts of the city, such as the expected that anything of extraordinary interest would have been left unex- 

ace, custom house, ete., guards are stationed, whose business it is to be vigi-| plored. But the subsequent labours of our countryman, Mr. Layard, have sa- 
ant during the day, and to hail all persons who pass by after eight o’clock at) |tisfactorily proved that the sculptures of Khorsabad form but a sample of the 
night. One evening a drunken English sailor was staggering past the custom-| treasures of antiquity which still lie buried—and almost miraculously preserved 
house, when he was hailed by the guard, * Quem var la !” (* Who goes there '’) for centuries—under the various mounds scattered about Mosul. Another mine 
The customary reply to this interrogatory. is‘ Amigo ;’ (- A friend.’) Our he-| has been opened by Mr. Layard at Nimroud ; and every stroke of the piek-axe 
ro, not understanding the language, nor what business any one had to address brings new wonders to light. Really, this resurrection of old Nineveh, after its 
him in such an authoritive manner, in a stentorian voice cried out, * You |\very existence had become little better than a vague historic dream, is among 
screaming Portuguese son of « gun, stop your noise, or I'll send vou to h—II !’)|the most marvellous events of the present day. And when we learn that, in 
The guard, thinking of course that he could not understand the language, and addition to the buildings and sculptures, there have been many thousand in- 
that he was merely telling him so in English, let him pass in. One cannot for- iscriptions discovered,—and that in all probability these inscriptions will be ul- 
bear noticing the extreine politeness of the Portuguese in the streets. It is the, |timately deciphered,—we may conceive the importance of the excavations to 
cusiom universally fora Brazilian gentleman on meeting a stranger. to take off||historical research. It must occur to everybody, too, how invaluable they may 
his hat, and bowing, to salute him with the popular expression, ‘ Viva Senhor ;’|\turn out to biblical illustration and the interpretation of the Prophecies. Among 
(* Long life, sir’) We were astonished at observing the respect that was paid) these inseriptions, how many may contain records of the chosen people whose 
us on our first arrival ; by the men who spoke and the maidens who sweetly||annals were so long connected and blent with those of Assyria! 
siniled.’ Some idea of the success with which our adventurers prose-|, But speculation, however tempting, is premature till I shall have explained 
cuted their researches, may be athered from the subjoined catalogue of a por-) all that has actually been done. ‘The resuits, with the small means which Mr. 
tion of their collection: * Our live stock was quite numerous ; consisting of mon-|Layard has had at his disposal. exceed everything that could have been fore- 
keys, an ant-bear, an armadillo, two roseate spoonbills, and as many egrets, to| seen He has opened fourteen or fifteen chambers, and uncovered 250 scul- 

ether with several loquacious parrots. These animals afforded us an infinite tured slabs.—But before giving any particulars, it will be weli to describe the 
eal of amusement. ‘ihe birds became so attached to us that they would come| site of the rnins. Xenophon says that, after the Greeks had crossed the Zab, 
at our cail, and take their food from our hands. ‘The parrots shortly learned to| and at a short distance from that river, they came upon a ruined city, on the 
repeat two or three English phrases, which they seemed to delight in repeating) banks of the ‘Tigris, formerly inhabited by the Medes—in which there was a py- 
continually, even to the exclusion of their mother tongue. We had also among! lramid of considerable size. This city was called Larissa. This description 
our teathered coliection a single macaw : this bird was about two feet in length corresponds exactly with the ruins of Nimroud. The pyramid still exists —al- 
and beautifully marked with blue and red. He was very affectionate in his dis. though now covered with earth. The dimensions given by Xenophon agree with 
position, and appeared to understand all we said to him. Whenever dinner or||the space now occupied by the ruins ; and the distance from the Zab is pretty 
any other meal was ready, he always, at the ringing of the bell, perched himself) nearly the same. The Tigris, however,—which evidently at one time flowed 
upon the back of the chair at the head of the table, and waited patiently for us} under the city walls,—has deserted its ancient bed, and is now about a mile and 
to serve him.” « An Indian brought usa live coral snake, one day,|\a half fromthe ruins. There is a large collection of mounds enclosed within a 
which he had recently caught in the forest. Jt was more than three feet in| wall. Mr. Layard is now excavating the principal mound—which is about 
length, and regularly banded with alternate rings of black, scarlet, and yellow.|/1,800 feet by 900 The city called Larissa by Xenophon has been identified 
Although naturally very poisonous, yet the one in question had been deprived of \with one much more ancient—in fact one of the primitive cities of the post-di- 
its fangs, and consequently rendered harmless, For the sake of security we put, luvian world — viz., Resen; on what ground it were hard to say—though pro- 
him in a siaall wooden box, little thinking that it would be pos:ible fer him to! /bably from the fact that in the Samaritan version of the Pentateuch Resen is 
get out, and then placed the box in our own apartment. in the night the rep Major Rawlinson and other good authorities reject this iden- 


‘called Lachissa. 
tile forced ovt the bottom of his cage and in the course of his perambulations! tification altogether. and believe Nimroud to represent the real Nineveh—the 
found his way into the cook’s room. Bein: awake, she aroused us by her screams. capital of the first Assyrian empire, which ended with Sardanapalus: and Mr. 
We rushed to her aid, and on discovering the cause of her fear, aitempted Layard, I percei.e, inclines to the same opinion. Great weight mus. be at- 
to catch the wi!y serpent, but our efforts were in vain. The reptile escaped, tached throughout the East to traditions,—especially when referring to geogra- 
through a crevice in the floor, and we never saw our favourite (* farowrite n' phical positions. Ajmost every site of any interest in this part of the world has 

ain.” ‘been determined by reference to them,—and errors have been very rare. Now, 

As this is the season when India-rubbers are called into requisition, the read-| all the traditions of that country refer to Nimroud as the primitive city of As- 
er may like to know something of the modus operandi of their manufacture , syria and its ancient capital; assigning its foundation to Nimroad and his 
« The stranger in Pera cannot fail to notice, the singular manner in which In-| Kiayah Ashevi indifferently. ‘The latter fact is very curious,—as tallying so 
dia-rubber shoes are transported from place to place. He wiil see slaves bear-| completely with the biblical statement. ‘To the ruins opposite Mosul, usually 
ing long pols thickly strung with them, marching along and keeping time to a called Nineveh, a more recent date is assigned ;—all remains in the country 
slow discordant chant. ‘These shoes are mostly manufactured in the interior, ceding in point of antiquity to Nimroud. All this, however, is, of course, no 
and brought down the river by the Indians. The tree (Saphilla Elastica) is| proof that the ruins and sculptures now disinterred appertained to the origina} 
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city. They may have done so—or they may | have belonged to more recent with such brilliant results—that nothing has been done by the British Govern- 


erections. under more recent dynasties, during the Assyrian. Median, Scythian, 


} 


ment to mark ite interest in his labours. For anything he can know to the con- 


Babylonian, or Persian occupations. These are questions which can be deter-| trary, his civilized countrymen sympathize with his pursuits just as little as the 
mined only after a very careful comparison of the objects discovered there with ‘Turks themselves. Such neglect is discreditable tothe English ministry. I 


those of other countries and sites, and an equally careful examination of the in- 
scriptions. 

In arecent letter to a friend at this place, Mr. Layard says that he has so’) 
much actual manual labour on his hands that he has not time to work seriously, 
at the inscriptions,— although he has got good materials and good data. Major, 
Rawlinson, however, appears to be making progress ; and it seems likely that . 
we shall ere long have some satisfactory results. As far as I have been able to 
ascertain, the French have done nothing in this respect ; and M. Botta, it is be- | 
lieved, intends to publish his inscriptions without any eomment or attempt at 
explanation. As you, perhaps, may not fully understand the extent and nature | 
of the cuneiform knowledge which has been arrived at, together with the pro. 
cess of deciphering, I will endeavour to give you the key. : 

There are three great divisions in the cuneiform writing now admitted,—the 
Persian, the Median, and the Babylonian. It is probable that there are some 
variations ; but this is the division now accepted by those best informed on the’ 
subject. These three kinds occur in inscriptions placed in parallel columns— 
the one being a literal translation of the other—in various parts of Persia. The 
first attempt at deciphering was made by Grotefend ; who. by a series of happy. 
conjectures—being entirely ignorant of the language in which he justly sup-| 
posed the inscriptions to be—determined several proper names. Burnouf, Las- 
sen, Rawlinson, and others, worked upon this clue, established the correctness 
of Grotefend’s views, and succeeded in determining the construction of the lan-_ 
guage ; which was found to have the closest affinity with the Indo-Germanic, 
family of languages, particularly the Sanscrit—with which it is nearly identic. 
Hitherto, it should be borne in mind, only the Persian, or simple, character had. 
been attempted. Major Rawlinson, having succeeded in copying the great in- 
scription of Bisutun, (nearly 1,000 lines in length) which had hitherto been. 
deemed inaccessible, obtained an immense addition to the materials already) 
possessed (which consisted in fact of little more than proper names and titles! | 
of monarchs); and has added largely to our knowledge of the language. The) 
Persian now aitorded a key to the two other languages—the Median and Baby-), 
lonian. Unfortunately, the Babylonian column of the great Bisutun inscription, | 
is almost completely defaced :—otherwise Rawlinson would have obtained at) 
once what was required) ‘There existed one other long trilingual inscription) | 
over the tomb of Darius, at Persepolis ; usually known as the geographical in-| 
scription, from the list which it contains of the various nations tributary to Da.) 
rius—but placed so high on a perpendicular rock that it can only be copied by! 
the aid of a telescope. ‘The two artists Coste and Flandin—who were sent out! 
with the French embassy expressly to collect inscriptions and make drawings of | 
antiquities—by some unaccountable negligence omitted to take a copy of this 
very important inscription—by far the most important at Persepolis ; although: 
with the opportunities which they i they might easily have done so., 
The first traveller who succeeded was Westergaard, a Dane ; who visited Per- 
sepolis not long since, and has just published this inscription. With the help) 
which it affords, and with the assistance derived from some fragments at Bisu-| 
tun, Major Rawlinson has determined the key to most of the Babylonian letters ; | 
and has proved the language to be Semitic of the Chaldean stock. Any one) 

sessing a copy of the Persepolitan inscription may now attempt the decipher- || 
ing of the Babylonian inscriptions ; but. from Major Rawlinson’s great ingenui-|. 
ty, perseverance, and intimate knowledge of the cognate branches of the sub-|| 
ject, he will be first in the field. As for Mr. Layard, as I have already said, he!’ 
has, for the moment, little leisure for the inquiry. It should, moreover, be re-|_ 
membered that, although the character used at Nimroud, Khorsabad, and various, 
other Assyrian ruins, is evidently of the same class as that found in the Baby-'| 
lonian inscriptions, it differs from it in many respects, and will probably require || 
a distinct investigation. Such is the present state of the inquiry into cuneiform! | 
writing. 

To return to Nimroud —Mr. Layard, accordimg to accounts received some! 
months ago, had discovered an entrance formed by two magnificent winged, hu. || 
man-handed hons. This entrance led him into a hall above 150 feet long and |, 
30 broad —entirely built of slabs of marble, covered with sculptures. The side- | 
walls are ornamented with small bas reliefs, of the highest interest—battle)| 
sieges, lion hunts, &c.; many of them in the finest state of preservation, and)! 
all executed with extraordinary spirit. ‘They afford a complete history of the) 
military art amongst the Assyrians; and prove their intimate knowledge of|| 
many of those machines of war whose invention is attributed to the Greeks and) | 
Romans — such as the battering ram, the tower moving on wheels, the catapult, | 
&c. Nothing can exceed the beauty and elegance of the forms of various’ 
arms, swords, daggers, bows, spears. &c. In this great hall there are several) 
entrances—each formed by winged lions or winged bulls. These lead into! 
other chambers ; which, again, branch off into a hundred ramifications. Every), 
chamber is built of slabs covered with sculptures or inscriptions: whence some) | 
idea may be formed of the number of objeets discovered—the far greater part! 
of which, in fact neazly all, are in the best preservation. Mr. Layard’s excava-|. 
tions have been hitherto confined to a very small corner of the mound :—it is 
impossible to say what may come out when they can be carried forward on an)’ 
adequate scale. 


cannot suppose that assistance is withheld from motives of economy :—the pre- 
sent administration, I believe, has not the character of being a miserly one. 


DOCTOR BEECHER. 


BY A. M. GIDNEY, EDITOR OF THE YARMOUTH HERALD. 


Illustrious man! star of the age! 
Thy name and glory are enroll'd 
On Fame’s imperishable page, 
In characters of mental geld. 
When other names shall be no more, 
And in Oblivion’s cell be hid, 
Thy own shall live forevermore, 
A lofty moral pyramid ! 


Though Franklin's philosophic mind, 
Could burning thunderbolts defy ; 
The lightning’s fiery pinions bind, 
And proudly draw them from the sky : 
Yet thine has seized a mightier power, 
Has dragged Intemperance from his den— 
A monster, threatening to devour 
The hopes and happiness of men ! 


Coluinbus—child of enterprise! 
O’er unknown billows onward went; 
To seek beneath the western skies, 
An undiscovered continent : 
But Beecher thine a nobler fame— 
Thou hast the flag of Truth unfurl'd, 
Hast quench’d th’ intoxicating flame. 
That would have scathed the moral world. 


Lo! Howard seeks the dungeon’s gloom, 
Where guilt and misery complain ; 
He mitigates the sufferer’s doom, 
And sooths the fetter’d child of pain : 
But thou from Dissipation’s fangs, 
The slaves of Folly would allure, 
Preventing thus the woes and pangs, 
That he would charitably cure. 


See Wilberforce the banners wave, 

Of Freedom over Afric’s sons, 
Dissolve the fetters of the slave, 

And hush his agonising groans : 
But be the happier effort thine 

‘To save from moral thraldom—crime, 
Lead millions to the hallow’d shrine 

Of Temperance in every clime. 


History may boast of Wellingtoa, 

Who Europe's despot overthrew, 
Proclaim the victories he won, 

And proudly point to Waterloo ; 
What though a nation’s gratitude. 

For him a monument may raise — 
‘Thou hast a mightier foe subdued — 

A world reform’d bespeaks thy praise. 


Yes, thou hast put a host to flight— 
The enemies of human-kind ; 
A pen thy weapon in the fight, 
Thy » Bows battle-field, the mind. 
No trace of blood—-no widow’s groan — 
No orphan’s tear thy triumph’s know ; 
But joy and pleasure’s gladdening tone 
Thy conquests yield to friend and foe. 


Thy book appear’d—its classic lore, 

Its truth, its power, its moral light, 
Made millions wonder, who before 

Had falsely balanced wrong and right. 
How rapidly Intemperance flies 

Before the magic of thy pen! 
Around thee institutions rise, 

‘To bless the universe of men ! 


Miscellaneons Articles. 
VHE DISCOVERY OF CANADA. 


Enough. I trust, has been written to show the value of these discoveries as}, ‘The first European who ever visited these lands was Jacques Cartier. In the 
connected with Art, History, and Biblical Ilustration. | will add a word with month of May, 1535, the year after his circumnavigation of Newfoundland, he 
respect to Mr. Layard himself. It is but due to him to mention that the exist-| again sailed from St. Malo with three small ships. He and his followers were 
ence of these remains had been pointed out by him before M. Botta commenced) blessed by the bishop in the cathedral, received the holy sacrament, and bade 
his excavations at Khorsabad. ‘The reason why the French were the first in the’ | farewell to their friends, as if forever. ‘The little squadron was for a long time 
field is simply because they have a king and government who are prompt to ap- dispersed, but met again with great joy on the 28th of June. Having visited 
preciate and promote any enterprise which can reflect honour on the national] Newfoundland, they kept to the north, and sailed into a large gulph, full of 
reputation for taste and intelligence. After a most liberal allowance to M. Botta, islands ; they passed on the north side of Anticosti, and sometimes landing by 
for his private expenses—a sun of 50,000 francs remuneration—above 100,000) ithe way, came at length to the mouth of the Jaquenary. By means of two In- 
francs for the expenses of excavating—and a large sum to M. Flandin for re- dians, taken in the former voyage, at the Bay of Chaleuss, they conversed 
muneration and expenses ~the Chambers have just voted 292,000 francs to, with the inhabitants, and overcame thew terror. ‘These simple people then re- 
Botta and Flandin jointly for the publication of their work on Khorsabad. Add) ceived them with songs of joy and dances, giving them freely of all the provi- 
to all this the expenses of removal to Paris, — and you will have nearly £30,000 !| sions they had. ‘The adventurers soon gathered that there was a town some 
This at least will prove the importance which they attach to these discoveries, days’ sail higher up; this, and the river, and the countries round about, the na- 
It is painful, after witnessing this munificent patronage of science by the French! ives called, Hochelaga ; thither they bent their way. The kind-hearted In- 
Government, to think that, up to this moment, nothing whatever has been done| dians tried, by entreaties and innocent stratagems, to detain their dangerous 
to assist Mr. Layard in his researches by our own. It is true that Sir Stratford) guests. During the voyage up the stream they passed shores of great beauty ; 
Canning, at his personal risk and expense, has very liberally contributed to- the climate was genial, the weather warmer than that of France, and every 
wards the carrying out of these excavations. It required, moreover, all the in- where they met with unsuspicious friendship. They found Hochelaga a fortified 

ut in an unde: i) nature, private munificence can scarce ex-| they ont ; time has c it to Montreal. The old name, 

ted to keep sory ood national ; _ you can imagine how atiiping: it must | like the old people, io long since rg The inhabitants had stores of corn 
to Mr Layard to find, after a year’s indefatigable exertions—crowned too jand fish laid up with great care, also tobacco, which Europeans saw here for the 
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back any more!” ‘The secret of that was, that the Yankee, who was so afraid 


first time. The natives were courteous and friendly in their manners, some of ‘ R 
them of noble beauty; they bowed to a Great Spirit, and knew of a future jof the Dutchman's geese, had thrown out kernels of corn, among which was 


state. ‘Their king wore a crown, which he transferred to Jacques Cartier; but, /one with a fish-hook attached. Once swallowed, the angry goose was soon in 
when they brought their sick and infirm, trusting to his supernatural power to tow after the flying fugitive — Knickerbocker. 
heal, the Christian soldier blessed them with the cross, and prayed that heaven | 7, Gun Cotton: adopted !—Professor Schonbein’s gun cotton has, we 
might give them health. The adventurers returned to France next i car- | understand, been submitted toa board of engineer and artillery officers, who, 
rying off one ee the ha! ene them, ee _—~4 of on ; he a after a series of experiments and trials of its powers with muskets and rifles, 
e — nis t del have reported most favorably of its value and utility as respects 
oomed race sullered trom the white men. four years allerwards, sieurde jand recommended that further experiments should be made upon a larger 
Roberval, graced with many high-sounding titles, and aided by Jacques Cartier,| scale with the view of testing its applicability to heavy ordnance. 


landed at the mouth of the St. Charles River. The inhabitants, mindful of RS ON pegpee™ 
former injury, met the strangers with war instead of peace. Four miles from Anecdote of Schénbein’s Gun Cotton.—When Mr. Schonbein attended 
Quebec is the village of Charlesbourg; there, three hundred years ago, the at Osborne House to exhibit the qualities of his zun-cotton to Prince Albert, 
French built their first stronghold, to guard themselves from just vengeance. |e offered to explode a portion on the hand of Colonel B ; but the gal- 
Their leader, tortured by the dissensions of his followers, soon led them back lant colonel recoiled trom the experiment, and would have nothing to do 
to France, and in 1549 he, with his brave brother, sailed to seek the visionary||With the novel power. Prince Albert himself, however, submitted to the 
Cathay, and were heard of no more. At the end of the sixteenth century, when sane off 
the gloom of this failure had passed away, Chauvin and Pontgrave opened encouraged, (he colonel took his turn but wir ther me material was 
fur at Zadousac, without much Next followed the piratical De, changed the coarser him singeing that 
Monts. with fleet of forty sail, terrible alike to the white and native races ; his leaped up with a cry of pain. 
tion he received. After this, Mr. Schdnbein loaded a fowling piece with 
monstrous crimes caused his ruin. His successor, the worthy Champlain, found- the-al { ath dient 
ed the city of Quebec, in 1608, and cultivated the rich valley of the St. Charles. The Place 
h the usual effect and perfect impunity.—Literary Gazette. 
With some of his followers he penetrated to the great lakes of the west, and re-| — oo ‘ 
turned in safely from among their fierce and savage nations. To this vast ter-| 4 Curious Clock.—A Parisian watchmaker has completed the construc- 
ritory he gave the name of Canada, or New France.—Hochelaga. tion of a clock of a singular nature. It has eleven dials, the principal 
ane Sars dial shows the hours alone ; a transparent one immediately below the for- 
A FOX HARE HUNTING. mer shows the progression and retrogration of the sun; two others, also 
Just after it was daylight, I saw a large fox come very quietly along the edge |tran=parent, and throngh which the mechenism of this immense machine 
of the plantation in which I was concealed, he looked with great care over the |can be seen, mark, the one the days of the month, the other the seconds. 
turf wall into the field. and seemed to long verv much to get hold of some hares Eight square enamelled dials are arranged round the two sides of the pen- 
that were feeding in it—but apparently knew that he had no chance of catching! |@¥lum, and show the hour in each of the following olaces :—London, Al- 
one by dint of running; after considering a short time, he seemed to have form- |$!€'S> Alexandria, St. Helena, Tahiti, Canton, New York, and St. Peters- 
ed his plans, and having examined the different gaps in the wall by which the burg. Each of these dials is marked with tweuty four hours, instead of 
<ion and contraction of metal. This clock cost 14,000 franes or about 
hunting to be aware that I was within twenty yards of him with a loaded rifle, £600. 
and able to watch every movement he made 4 I was much amazed to see the None so Blind as those who won't See.—A curious cause has just come 
fellow so completely outwitted, and + my rifle ready to shoot him if he fourd |,efore the Juge de Paix of Neuilly. Some time ago, Madame Pluyette, a 
me out and attempted to escape. In the mean time I watched all his plans: he | widow lady of 50, but who still attaches much importance to personal ap- 
first with great silence and care scraped a small hollow in the ground, throwing’ |,earance, had the misfortune, in playing with a lapdog, to receive from it 
up the sand as a kind of screen between his hiding place and the hares’ meuse |.4 severe a wound in one of her eyes, that it came out of the socket. Hav- 
—every now and then, however, he stopped to listen, and sometimes to take a jing heard much of artificial eyes, and being recommended to apply to an 
most cautious peep into the field ; when he had done this, he laid himself down, expert manufacturer in this way, named Tamisier, she gave an order for a 
in a convenient posture for springing upon his prey, and remained perfectly mo- |y|ass eye, for which M. Tamisier charged her 100f. Refusing to pay this 
tionless, with the exception of an occasional reconnoitre of the feeding hares. charge, the manufacturer summoned her before the Juge de Paix. adame 
When the sun began to rise, they came one by one from the field to the cover /Pluyette Laving appeared, holding the glass eye in her hand, the Juge de 
of the plantation ; three had already come in without passing by his ambush, |Paix asked her why she refused to pay the bill which M. Tamisier had 
one of them came within twenty yards of him, but he made no movement beyond |sent in ? 
crouching more flatly to the ground—presently two came directly towards him; | ‘For a very good reason,” replied the defendant; ‘*I can see no more 
though he did not venture to look up, I saw by an involuntary motion of his ears, | with it than I could before.” 
that those quick organs had already warned him of their approach ; the twohares| ‘ What!” exclaimed the Juge de Paix, ‘ did you really imagine that you 
came through the gap together, and the fox springing with the quickness of |would be able to see with a glass eye ?” 
lightning caught one and killed her immediately ; he then lifted up his booty and} ‘ Did I think so?” retorted the angry dame—* certainly I did. Will 
was carrying it off like a retriever, when my rifle ball stopped his course by pass-||you be so good as to tell me what eyes are for, but to see with? I ordered 
ing through his back bone, and I went up and dispatched him. After seeing |the eye for use, and until M. Tamisier makes me one with which I can see, 
this I never wondered again as to how a fox could make prey of animals muchj|{ will not pay him a sou. 1 wear a wig, which is quite as useful as natural 
uicker than himself, and apparently quite as cunning.—St. John’s Wild |hair; I have three false teeth, which answer as well as those which I have 


ports of the Highlands. lost; and why should I pay for an eye which is of no use ” 
The Juge de Paix endeavored to convince Madame Pluyette that glass 


eyes were for others to look at, and not for the wearer to look from them ; 
the -« Number twelve, pegged heel” anecdote in our last gossipry :—* An amaz.||Ut, finding, all appeals to her reason of no avail, he condemned her to pay 
ing pair of feet appeared in the bar-room of an ambitious village-inn, late one |{he plaintiff the amount of his demand. A ; 

evening, the owner of which inquired anxiously for the boot-black. The bell. When the defendant heard the decision, she became furious with anger, 
rang nervously, and in a moment a keen Yankee illustrator of « Day and Mar- and after dashing her glass eye on the floor, she rushed out of court amid 
tin’s best’ popped into the room. ‘Bring me a jack!’ exclaimed the man of |he laughter of the crowd. 

great ‘ under-standing.’ ‘The waiter involuntarily started forward, but chancing | preservation of Apples.—We think the following extract from Dow- 
to catch a glimpse of the boots, he stopped short, and after another and a closer) |,j,9°s * Fruit and Fruit Trees of America,” furnishes the best answer that 
examination said. with equal twang and emphasis : ‘! say yeou, you aint a-goin’ can be given to the various inquiries we have received in relation to pre- 
to leave this world in a hurry; you’ve got too good a hold onto the ground. |erying apples : 

Want a boot-jack, eh? Why, bless your soul, there aint a boot-jack on airth|! “ty order to secure soandness and preservation it is indispensably neces- 
big enuff for them boots! I don’t b'lieve that a jack-uss could get ‘em off.” sary that the fruit should be Sie ce by hand. For winter fruit, the gath- 
«My stars! man!’ cried our friend of the big feet, ‘ what'll Ido! 1 can’t get) ring is delayed as long as possible, avoiding severe frosts, and the most suc- 
my boots off without a jack!’ +I tell you what J should do,’ replied + Boots,” 'cesstul practice with our extensive orchardists is to place the good fruit di- 
‘if they was mine ; I should walk hack to the fork of the road, and pull em off rectly, in a careful manner, in new, tight flour barrels, as soon as gathered 
there! That would fetch them, I guess !’ — Knickerbocker. \from the tree. These barrels should be gently shaken while filling, and 


A Shower of Bank Notes !—.We have frequently seen extraordinary showers,| the head closely pressed in, they are then placed in a cool shady exposure 
such as showers of butterflies, frogs. fishes, and such ‘ small deer,” chronicled |U9der @ shed open to the air, or on the north side of a building, protected by 


in the newspapers ; but really the most wonderful of all is that which took place, + covering of boards over the top, where they remain for a fortnight, or un- 
in Paris on M ‘|til the cold becomes too severe, when they are transferred to a cool, dry 


onday last, between five and six in the evening, at which time the : ee : ages. 
passengers in the Place Vendome-were astonished bya shower of 1,000 franc. cellar, in which air can be admitted occasionally in brisk weather. A cel- 
and 500 franc bank-notes, which fell on the bonnets of the Jadies, and under |! for this purpose should be dug in dry, graveily, or sandy soil, with, if 
the feet of the horses. It turned out that a capricious puff of wind had sudden- ipossible, a rr to the a or at hed rate with openirgs on the north 
ly whisked this windfall from off the desk, and through the window of an hotel |S'4¢ for the admission of air, in weather not excessively cold. Here the 
in the Place. ‘The notes were all safely picked up, the most part by the pub- barrels sora be — on tiers on their sides, and the cellar should be 

hago When apples are exported, each fruit in the barrel should be wrapped in 
francs, completing the 125,000 francs (£9,000) in the bundle had been borne cldan pes rte paper, and the barrels should be placed in a dry, airy place be- 
by the wind to the roofs of the neighbouring houses, but were recovered by es ; 

two honest chimney sweepers, who happened to be in the Place.—Paris paper. — age 

FROM MEXICO. 


« There goes the old Dutchman who had the dangerous geese !” exclaimed 3 , ; 

a friend in the country the other day, calling our attention to a Dutchman of Private advices from the city of Mexico to 29th Sept , state that Santa Anna 
the oldest * school,” who was walking slowly along the road. We asked an had left the capital on that morning with 2000 cavalry and 8000 infantry. 
explanation. Why, when the Yankees tirst began to settle in here, he was joined He was utterly unsuccessful in raising a loan of two millions on a mortgage 
one morning by a slab-sided specimen of ‘em, as he was picking up the quills of the revenues of the Church, as the lien was considered by capitalists illegal. 
that his geese nad dropped, in their chattering morning waddles, by the edges He then applied io: $200,000, but could merely obtain $27,000, which was the 
of an oblong pond at the roadside. Presently one of the geese stretched out sum total with which he started. — ; : 

his long neck at the Yankee, who started and ran as if a mad dog were at his| Santa Anna proceeds to San Luis Potosi, where he will halt, and concentrates 
heels. « I dold him,” said the old Dutchman, « not to be avraid ; dat de geese the whole of the Mexican forces. Instructions have been forwarded to the Gene- 
wouldn't hurt um any; but de geese did run after him dough, clear over de ral commanding the Army of the North to make no further resistance at Satillo, 
hill a ways ; and none of ‘em would’t give um no rest any more, whenever he but to fall back upon San Luis Potosi. , 

come wlong the sdreet. I p'lieve dey had a shbite ag’inde Yankees. Mein| We extract the following from the Galveston News of Friday evening, 


Gorr ! i's curious, dough, but de geese always went away, and didn’t come iOct. 30th ; 


A northern correspondent sends us the regtin which was suggested by! 
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From Col. Davis we learn that the Mexicans have totally evacuated the whole | The Clamor Publico announces that Mr. Richard Cobden, the * celebrated 
eountry this side of San Luis Potosi. The information has been derived from 80! economist.” has arrived at Madrid ; and claims for him a hearty welcome by 
many sources that there is now no doubt of this fact. They left behind some the Spanish Liberal party. 
forty dragoons to destroy fortifications that have been constructed at Los Muer-| Price of Potatoes this Year and Last.—The kemps last year in the north 
tos, a naturally strong and difficult pass on the road to Saltillo, and about five ‘Haymarket sold from 1s. 9d. to 1s. 11d. a measure ; this year they bring 4s. 
or six miles bevond the Rinconada. ‘They have also dismantled Saltillo, de-'gq “to 5s. ; short tops 3s. 6d. to 4s, last year they sold for Is. 6d_ to Is. 8d. ; 
stroying whatever might be of use to the army. and which they could rot take eyps then brought only Is. 7d. to Is. Sd., this year they are 4s. 6d to 4s. 8d. 
away. par —_ is now nothing left for Gen. Taylor to soe but a barren [fay and straw are cheaper this veur than last. but turnips are dearer. 
region of ru mountains and thirsty plains, affording neither water nor pro. | 
for of man over a of two or three || Itis stated by a writer at Stutgard. on good authority, that the Wurtem- 
dred miles to San Luis Potosi. If, as has been said, Gen. Taylor has orders to berg Government has sent we America 
march upon San Luis Potosi, so as to reach that city by the end of Novmber, ‘0 make large purchases of corn ; and that three million florins had been voted 
the question arises how he is to traverse such acountry as he will have to do by for that purpose.” j 

Steam Navigation—The French Government intends turning to account 


a forced march at the rate of 15 or 20 miles per day’ The only water on this | ° ; 
route is in the Mexican tanks, which will doubtless be all broken up as the ene-, three steam-frigates of 450-horse power each, now unemployed, as their services 


my retires. ‘To carry water sufficient to save his army and teams from suffer-| are not momentarily in requisition, by making them run by way of experiment 
ing would probably require more horses, mules and oxen than are now in the ar- |between Havre and New York. The government has no intention whatever, 
my, all of which are required for the transportation of the necessary stores and jit is said, of establishing a regular service between the two ports, but the ex- 
munitions. In making this retreat, the enemy have doubtless adopted a wise |periment will be of some advantage to commence, as from this some more cor- 
policy, leaving behind them a far nore formidable enemy for General Taylor to| rect iuea may be formed than has hitherto been the case of the costand profit 
encounter, (viz : this march), than he could ever find in their own arms and for-.jof such an undertaking. — Patent Journal. 
tified towns. : : | The Suffolk Chronicle mentions an instance of * Sir Robert Peel's unobtru- 
: This policy has doubtless been dictated by the sagacity of Santa Anna. It) \,ive benevolence.” It was related by Mr. Wilderspin, in a lecture which he 
ey and all otier places this side of the mountains. bu orders were 0! |the speaker’s own words— 
received till after the battle. ; ij} « eis of you have heard of Haydon the painter, whose death was rather 
After leaving the troops necessary to garrison Monterey, Saltillo and other] lamentable : and no doubt, you have heard that Sir Robert Peel, the late 
towns, Gen. Taylor will only have an army of about 5000 men, with which to) prime Minister of England, sent that man 50/. in his distress. It ought to be 
penetrate into the heart of the enemy’s country, and far beyond the reach of|\known, by my moving about the country im this manner—and T never thought 
any reserve upon which he might fall back for support, in case of necessity.—)|of self, for | always had faith that my ceuntrymen would not allow me to die 
Such we believe is a correct account of the present position and prospects of} in 4 union, and that the Almighty would not allow me to ask for the common 
our army, as derived from good authority. Gen. Ampodia has been supersed-| necessaries of life—that I had spent all my money. Iwas at last reduced to 


ed in command, but the name of his successor is not remembered. 
(From the Washington Union.) 
Last evening the War Department received despatches from Genera! Taylor. 
They were written on the 6th, 11th, 12th, and 13th October. But the detailed, 


official letters on the operations before Monterey did not accompany them— | ; 
'|501. came from the Prime Minister of England, Sir Robert Peel. Thus, you 


much delay haviny occurred in making out complete returns from the various 
subordinate commanders of the army. The despatches which were received 
last evening, are brief and comparatively unimportant in their character. 

In his letter of the 6th of October, General Taylor states that he had mus- 
tered out of service the entire force of mounted Texas volunteers. One com-, 
pany of Texas foot volunteers, which has rendered excellent service in the) 
campaign, was then on the march to Camargo, there to be mustered out of 
service. 

The General states that a small force is to be stationed at Laredo on the 
east bank of the Rio Grande for the purpose of protecting that frontier of coun- 
try from Indian depredations, aud enabling the government of Texas to extend! 
its jurisdiction with more facility to the river. With the advice of Governor! 
Henderson, he has authorized General Lamar, ex-President of Texas, to raise, 
amounted company of eighty men for this service, for twelve months. Asa 
very small force is now in service from the State of ‘Texas, he trusts that this’ 
step will be approved by the department. 

The 2d Infantry, with some of the artillery companies left in the rear, and. 
an additiona! volunteer force, has been ordered forward to Monterey, together | 
with a heavy battery train. 

No credible intelligence has been received from the interior at the date of 
this letter. General Ampudia, at the last advices, was at Saltillo, probably with; 
the whole or greater part of hisarmy. {But subsequent accounts, in private 
letters, report that Aimpudia has retreated from Saltillo, and would make San 
Luis de Potosi his rallying point. He was expected to make a stand there, 
and perhaps to be jo:ned by Santa Anna, in case General Taylor should extend 
his advances in that direction. } 

The General states, that he had been unable as yet to prepare his detailed. 
official report of the operations before Monterey—the last report from his sub- 
ordinate commanders having been at that moment received. Our loss in killed, 
wounded, and missing, will vary very little from 500—400 of which was sus-| 
tained at the attack on the lower part of the city onthe 21st. 

Lieut. Dilworth, |st infantry, had died of the wounds received on the 27th ult. 

In his letter of the 13th October, Gen. T. encloses a statement of a recent. 
atrocious murder, which had been perpetrated on the 5th, in the streets of Mon_ 
terey. upon a Mexican lancer, by one Fitzsimons.—Capt. Hays, of the Texan, 
Rangers was present , soon after the scene, and had no doubt of the guilt of the’ 
man. He is now in confinement. Some difficulty had occurred as to the pro _ 
per disposition of the accused, as there seems to be no American tribunal com-| 
petent to meet the case. The Mexican governor had complained of the act, 
and desired that the man might be brought to merited punishment. The gene- 
ral replied that the case should be submitted to his government before any ac- 


! 
| 


tion would be taken there. ,|was then making two feet of water more per hour t 


ithe utmost extremity. J wanted a crust of bread ; yet I kept the secret within 
my own breast. I set out for an obscure village, where I thought I would end 
my days. A friend called upon me. And when I had not a single shilling in 
my house—when I had nothing to offer him, for I felt I should degrade my 
cause by running into debt—when my poor dog was as thin as my children— 


see, there are two men whom he has benefited : oue is now in the eternal world, 
and the other is the humble individual who stands before you.” 


Bread in the Metropolis has again risen in price during the week. In Glas- 
gow it isas high as in London, and in the provinces prices are rising. It is 
lthe same abroad. At Odessa, new wheat obtained from 34s. to 33s. 8d. At 
Dantzic, prices had risen to 55s. to 57s. free on board. In the United States 
there is a considerable advance in all kinds of grain. The Mark Lane Express 
estimates the failure in the potato crop of Western Europe at two-thirds, in the 
oat and rye crops at one-third ; a deficiency that must be supplied by using the 
better kind of grain. There is even a fear that next year wheat crops may 
fail from insufficient reserve of seed. Meanwhile, there is a brisk consump- 
tion in England, as yet unchecked by rising prices. The supply does not ap- 

ar to be obtainable in those countries to which we usually look for aid. The 
Baltic, which has hitherto furnished us with three-fourths of foreign supplies 
in years of deficiency, is this year yielding none. The Black Sea (and its 
Italian entrepots), the United States, and Canada, will probablyfurnish abundant 
contributions. but not rapidly enough to check prices for some time. ‘The re- 
cent arrival of a cargo of fine wheat from Van Diemen’s Land, at Liverpool, 
reminds us of a source that might have been available, and will become so un- 
der the new Corn-law. 

The Commissioners of Customs have issued directions to the different ports 
jfor returns of all the corn. grain, meal, and flour imported into the United King- 
‘dom dering the present year; and also for the amount exported, and to what 
countries, and whether of home or foreign production.— Daily News. 


The Pope has adopted a plan of testing the extent to which he can go in 
‘innovations with the Italians. He has ordered the clocks to be regulated so as 
to mark only twelve instead of twenty-four hours. Changes in the calculation of 
time are the most difficult to effect; and if this attempt do not weaken his 
popularity, he has gained a splendid victory. The French Directory could not 
establish ten hours as the diurnal retation, nor could Napoleon in the height of 
his power. 

It is stated by a writer at Stutgard, on good authority, “ that the Wurtem- 
berg Government has sent well-instructed persons to Hungary and to America 
to make large purchases of corn ; and that three million florins had been voted 
for that purpose.” 

The accounts of the Great Britain steam-ship given by the Liverpool Courier 
may be considered as final for the present. ~All the attempts made to get 
this fine vessel off the sands at Dundrum Bay having failed, Captain Hosken, 
an Tuesday, had all her sails set, and drove her —_ on the beach, as she 

an the pumps could keep 


In his last letter General Taylor deeply regrets the necessity of reporting the free. From the latest accounts, it appears that all chance of getting the Great 


death of the brave Robert H. Graham, Ist Lt. of 4th infantry, who died on the 


Britain off is nearly at anend. It is supposed she must at least wait for the 


previous night, of the wounds which he had received in the engagement of the /high tides of the spring. A protecting breast-work is to be constructed round 


21st September. 
foreign Summarp. 

The Governor-General of Canada,— It has been stated that Lord Elgin will 
take his departure for Canada early next month. 

The Pope has granted to M. Jackson and Co. the concession of a rail-road 
from Bologna to Rome and Civita Vecchia. The English capitalists are to 
have six ninths in the enterprise, Baron Tolonia two-ninths, and the Roman 
Bank one-ninth. ‘The capital was fixed at 25,000,000 seudi (3.000,000/.) 

The Right Reverend Thomas Fowler Short, D.D., Bishop of Soder and 
Man, has on appointed tothe vacant see of St. Asaph. 

It is stated that Sir Henry Pottinger, the newly-appointed Governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, will set out for the colony without delay. 

It is romoured that Lord Dalhousie will succeed Sir George Arthur as Gov- 
ernor of Bombay. 

The celebrated Greek General Kal 
movement at Athens on the 15th of September 1843, arrived in town on 
10th instant.— Times. 


‘\her. We learn that she has been insured in London for about 20,000/. An in- 
| surance has also, it seems, been effected at Glasgow, but to wnat extent we 
''do not know. It is, however, believed that the whole insurances fall far short 


of her cost—that is, above 120,000/; and beyond this, we hear that the under- 
writers refuse to pay, on the ground that the vessel was lost through gross neg- 
iligence. The position of the Great Britain, down to Friday last, was then 
; mothing better ; and the spring-tides having passed away without the efforts 
\made during their continuance having been attended with success, the destruc- 
tion to a very great extent of this fine property ts almost inevitable. Her con- 
''dition is described as bad, no less than fourteen feet of water in the hold.” 


| The Semaphore de Marsedles of the 12th instant contains a letter from 
‘Rome dated the 8th, mentioning that the Congregation of Cardinals having 
jshown themselves systematically hostile to the measures of reform by 
||Cardinal Gizzi, the pope had replaced that body by a Consulta di Stato, formed 
\jof the Under-Secretaries of State, of the Prelates occupying at Rome the 
||highest administrative functions, and several distinguished lay members. A 
weekly paper, called the Contemporaneo, was on the point of appearing under 
the auspices of Cardinal Gizzi. 

The Revenue.—Although the revenue accounts for the year and quarter do 

t exhibit a very large nett increase, the aspect of the tables indicates a heal- 
thy state of the revenue and a prosperous state of the country. 
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American. November 14, 


To begin with the quarter. There is an increase in all the principal branches, 
of revenue except one. The increase on the Customs is 462.000/. ; on the 
Excise, 227,000/. ; ‘Taxes, 8,600/. ; Property-tax, 148,000/. The exception’ 
is the decrease on Stamps, 5,800/. ; but it will be remembered that the corres. 
ponding quarter of 1845, which jurnishes the comparison, was that which wit- 
nessed the highest fervour of railway speculation; so that a much larger de- 
crease might | are been anticipated in this sober time, without its being taken 
to indicate any real falling-off in the substantial revenue. ‘The total decrease’ 
in the quarter's account (339,000/.) is made up in Miscellaneous and Repay- 
ments of Advance, items of no significancy. ‘The quarter presents a nett in 
crease of 539,000/. 

We pass to the accounts for the year. Here also there is an increase on all 
the principal items except one : the Excise shows an advance of 183,000/. ;) 
Stamps, 22,000/.; Taxes, 10,000/.; Property-tax, 205,000/.; Post-office,’ 


114,000/. The exception, indeed, is more considerable than that on the quar- | 


terly account ; there is a decrease in the Customs of 500.000/. The virtual, 
decrease is even greater ; for the account includes about half a million of reve- 
nue received for corn-duty The account for the year, in fact, shows that the, 
revenue is stil! feeling the effect of Sir Robert Peel's changes in the tariff ; but, 
the effect appears to have been more sensible at the early part of the year 
than it is now ; as we see by the large increase on the quarter ; so that no wide 
inference of an adverse kind canbe drawn from this exception to the generally’ 
productive aspect of the accounts. The table for the year presents a consider- 
able deficiency gn some of the minor items ; on the whole reducing the nett in-| 
crease to 05.008 

The surplus of income over the charge on the Consolidated Fund, in the! 
October quarter of 1845, was 4,816,000/.; in the present quarter it is) 
£5,762,000. 

The committee appointed to select a candidate for the representation of Man-) 
chester, at the next election, have at length determined that Mr. Bright, M. P| 
for Durham be requested to stand. 

At a meeting of the Directors of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, on! 
Wednesday. the following memorial for the opening of the ports was unani- 
mously adopted, and despatched to Lord John Russell— 

“ To the Right Honorable the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Trea-! 
sury. 

« The memorial of the Directors of the Chamber of Commerce and Manufac- 
turers at Manchester showeth, 

« That your memorialists feel deep apprehensions at the prospects which 
threaten this district. Whilst the prices of raw materials have been advancing, 
the profits of trade have been diminishing, and important branches of our manv-! 
factures are now prosecuted under heavylosses The depressing policy of our 
own country up to the last session of Parliament had long tended to fritter away, 
our intercourse with several of our best customers, and the short interval which’ | 
has elapsed since the change has not yet permitted us to re-assume the connex-. 
ions which we once enjoyed ; the price of food at home almost precludes hope, | 
that our people will have the means of purchasing clothing ; stocks of manufac-, 
tures are accumulating, and there are strong grounds for fearing that before win-' 
ter shall have passed the demand for labor will be greatly lessened. Your me-| 
morialists feel, that any reference by them to your Lordships, respecting the pre-: 
sent and expected stock of food on which the laborer has to rely until fresh crops, 
be available, is not necessary ; they content themselves with stating, shortly! 
that at the present moment, besides a greater enhancement in the price of meat 
and bacon in this town, bread has been advanced fully one third, whilst oatmeal, 
is selling at twofold and potatoes at threefold their usual price, and that they! 
look forward with dread to the condition in which the people will inevitably be’ 
found in the spring of next year. 

« That, deeply grateful for the measures of relief passed in the last session of 
Parliament, your memorialists hoped to pass through the period of transition, 
and on the terms which the Legislature decreed, not only without despondency, 
but with a sustaining eonfidence. The dispositions of Divine Providence have,| 
however, interposed, and, in the opinion of your memorialists, have thrown up- 
on the Government further awful responsibilities. Extreme scarcity of food is, 
inevitable : if labor fail, that scarcity will become famine. Prayers are directed. 
to be offered up in our churches to have those evils averted ; and yet one of 
our laws enacts, that whatever may be the price of wheat, the sinallest duty to, 
be paid upon the import of it shall be 4s. per quarter ; another law directs that: 
food brought into the country by certain vessels shall not be eaten at all by our! 
people ; whilst a third declares that nothing shall be used in our distilleries but | 
that which would serve as food Your memorialists implore your lordships to | 
take instant steps to remove these conflicting and cruel anomalies, in such man- | 
ner as the wisdom of your Lordships may suggest. ‘They believe that to miti.|, 
gate impending calamities, nothing less will be sufficient than to admit to our | 


ports every species of food necessary for daily subsistence free of duty ; to per- | 
mit it to be brought indiscriminately from every country by the vessels of any’ | 
nation or flag ; and to allow in our distilleries and breweries the use of sugar and | 
molasses, without reference to the vessels which have already brought or may 

hereafter bring them to us. To this extent they humbly pray the immediate in- 
terference of your Lordships, believing that such a course will be approved by 
Parliament and applauded by the nation.” 

TIreland.—On the whole, the accounts from the districts are less threat-! 
ening. Although destitution is extending, there has been altogether less turbu- 
lence in the popular demonstrations. In some parts, public works have com-| 
menced, and employment will henceforward become general. 

In the neighbourhood of Sligo, about five hundred labourers were employed, 
on public works last week. Public works have also been commenced in the 
barony of Corran ; and the people were expected to be actively employed in! 
the other baronies during the present week. According to the Sentine/, the Re- 
sident Engineer at Athlone, Mr. John Long, had received instructions immediate- 
ly to commence the public works in that district. 

At Skibbereen, on the 5th instant, the day on which the General Relief Com- 
mittee met, an attack was apprehended. From eight hundred to a thousand) 
of the labouring population of Caheragh were seen marching ten abreast, and! 
armed with spades, towards the town. The shops were closed in great con-) 
sternation, and the military called out ; but, luckily, through the exertions of 
Mr. Michael Gallwey, the Revered Mr. Fitzpatrick, Dr. Donovan, Mr. Down-, 
ing, and several influential gentlemen, the people were induced to halt outside.| 


To an inquiry from Mr. Downing, the answer made by the spokesman of the| 
people was—‘ We have come because we are famishing ; because we have no 
food of any kind. We could suffer death from hunger ourselves ; but can we} 
look upon our children and our wives dying of hunger, and we ready and anx-, 
ious to work for bread, if we can only get as much as will give us one good 
meal aday? But it is not 8d. a day will give our families a meal, and Indian 


'!Lalor and Mr. John O’Connell. 


a local writer, “ could not be resisted ; but Mr. Downing. Mr. Fitzpatrick, and 
Mr. Donovan assured them, that it was to the Government they should attribute 
the price of food ; and upon whom the maledictions of the hungry multitude 
were poured in unmeasured terms. During this conversation, Mr Gallwey again 
and again called upon the people to disperse, and at length proceeded to read 
the Riot Act. But an universal shout was raised, ‘ We might as well be shot 
as starved ; we have not eaten a morsel for more than twenty-four hours.’ Mr. 
Downing then besought of the people to follow him out as far as the workhouse 
‘and he would procure them bread as far as the town could afford it ; which af- 
ter much solicitation they did, and regularly encamped on the rising ground out- 
side the workhouse ; where they remained until Mr. Downing returned with 
50s. worth of biscuit, which he and the Reverend Mr. Webb, assisted by the 
Messrs. Levis, distributed in the workhouse-yard ; and about four o'clock the 
multitude moved on for their dreary homes, yet sullen, discontented, and unha 
py. saying, * That while a stack of corn remained in the country, they wou 
not allow their children to starve,’ and denouncing in the strongest manner the 
Government. ‘The military was then withdrawn.” 

In the county of Kerry, voluntary relief meetings have been held. The most 
notable is that which met at Rathmore on the 5th instant, over which Mr. Daniel 
Cronin junior presided. Mr. Cronin and his brother each contributed £100, and 
the Rev. E. Fitzgerald, Roman Catholic priest, £50. In addition to their sub- 
scriptions, says the Tralee Chronicle, the Messieurs Cronin have fitted up the 


‘mill at Shenagh to grind the corn of the district for their tenantry gratis. 


A similar meeting was held at Tralee on the 9th. A subscription-list was 
opened ; which exhibited at the close a sum of £200, for a commencement. 

The example set by the county of Kerry in organizing associations for afford- 
ing voluntary relief, has been followed up in Clare. Committees have been form- 
ed in Ennis, Dromeliff, and other parts of the country. 

The Clare Journal mentions, that « Colonel Wyndham has ordered large 
shipments of meal to be sold out to his tenantry at a reduced price ; and not 
only so, but he has also been pleased to extend his liberality to this town, by al- 
lowing the inhabitants of Ennis, as well as all the parish of Dromeliff, to pur- 
chase meal at his depot on the same terms.” 

Lord Blayney has issued a notice to his tenantry, through his agent, offeri 
them facilities for draming their farms. It is announced that “ 6d. an Iri 
perch will be paid for parallel, and 8d. for sub-main drains ; one half of the 
above sum to be a free gift, the remainder to bear interest at the rate of five 


||per cent, the interest to be paid with the November rent, and to continue to be 


charged until the fall of the lease, if the farm be so held, or if at will, until a 
new survey and valuation takes place. Thus, a tenantdraming to the extent 
of £4 will have to pay 2s. a year as interest for the above period.” 

A correspondence of a hostile character has taken place between Mr. Shea 
Mr. Lalor had taken exception to the wording 
of a resolution moved by Mr. O'Connell at one of the late Repeal meetings, 
wherein a letter of resignation addressed to the Association by Mr. Lalor was 
described as + couched in terms of most unbecoming discourtesy.”. Mr John 
O'Connell justified the expression, but refused to be made personally responsible 
jor discharging a public duty. Ultimately, he wrote to Mr. Lalor—* I shall 
proceed at once to the nearest police-offie, to put the authorities in sion 
of your intentions.” The necessary information was lodged, and the parties 
appeared before Dr. Kelly, at the Henry Street Police-office, on Monday. Mr. 
©’Connell having preferred his charge, Mr. Lalor was bound over to keep the 
peace, himself in the sum of £400, with two sureties for £200 each. 

There is nothing of novelty in the accounts from Ireland. The increasing 
impatience at the official Goverpment delavs in applying the acts for the em- 
ployment of the people is beginning to find a curious mode of expression, of 
which we give specimmens— 

« Of two evils we would choose the least ; and by all means give us Sir Ro- 


‘Ibert Peel, a statesman of courage and action, a statesinan who knows how to 


* * * 


take the nation out of its present difficulties. Such tinkering as this 
was not known in Sir Robert Peel's days; it was reserved for Lord John Rus- 
sell and his copartners.”"—Castlebar Telegraph. 

‘* | hope you will express through your journal, that Lord John Russell is un- 
fit for the present emergency, and that Sir Robert Peel shouid be again restor- 
ed to power.””— Correspondent of the Cork Examiner. . 

« [t would be a blessing to the nation if Sir Kobert Peel were at the helm 
to guide the vessel of state through the difficulties and dangers that surround 
us. In making this declaration, we but mirror the opinions of the great majori- 
ty of the population.”——Limerick Examiner. 

Scotland.—An important ecclesiastical movement has just been effected at 
Glasgow. The Synods of the United Secession and of the Relief Church have 
been sitting in that town, and deliberating on the jong agitated poposal for an 
union of the two churches, —old offshoots, the Faglish reader may be told, 


‘lof the Church of Scotland, and differing from it not in doctrine or form of wor- 


ship, but solely in discipline. A committee of the Secession Church reported 
that the two bodies were ‘ substantively one in devotion, worship, and order” ! 
and advised that they should be united. Frequent communications took place, 
by deputy, between the Synods. At the last sitting of either, on Wednesda 
it was announced thatethe terms of « the basis of union” had been mutually 
affirmed, and that the two churches were now one. ‘The two Synods, still sit- 
ting separately, adjourned, to meet severally in Edinburgh, on the 10th May 
next; the union to be consummated on the 12th May. 

Spain.—According to the Times correspondent, Mr. Bulwer has presented te 


|'the Spanish Government another protest, strong and decided in tone, on the 


subject of the Infanta’s marriage. The purport is said to be, that the British 
Government will refuse to recognize the claims of the children of the marriage 
to the crown of Spain. Mr. Bulwer had been to Aranjuez for a few days, but 


‘|he returned to Madrid on the 9th. 


The Revue des Deux Mondes, repeats a statement which has been going the 
round of the French press relative to certain conversations at Eu : the able pe- 


| riodical gives to the report at once distinctness of statement and so much authen- 


ticity as it can receive— 

‘«« To understand thoroughly this discussion, it is necessary to bear in mind, 
that when Lord Aberdeen accompanied Queen Victoria to Eu, he there held seri- 
ous converse with M. Guizot on the affairs of Spain. Concessions were made 
on both sides. As regarded the marriage of Queen Isabella, England withdrew 
the idea of proposing a Coburg, and France withdrew the Duke of Montpeusier. 


| It was agreed that the young Queen was to marry a descendant of Philip the 


Fifth. As for the second marriage. the French Government engaged itself to 
adjourn the union of the Duke of Montpensier with the Infanta until the Queen 
had presented Spain with an heir to the throne ; but it was likewise understood 


\|that France was to be free of all engagement if a Coburg were again brought 


forward. In this manner the question was solved forthe future prosperity of 


| 


meal ls. 10d, a stone.” The truth and force of this distressing appeal,” says 


Spain, and without disturbing the good understanding between France and 
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England. This is what the upright and loyal-minded Lord Aberdeen had sin-| which it effected after having fired about 0 ae —re see the 
cerely at heart. | first success, it was necessary to occupy the suburbs : this was attempted at 
« But there was a third person interested in these matrimonial alliances, who two places ; but when the militia reached the entrance of the suburb, it was re- 
was but little pleased with this arrangement. Queen Christina was convinced ceived with a most destructive fire from the windows of all the houses. The 
that great inconvenience would arise if the two marriages of the Queen and: militia behaved in the most gallant manner: the commanding-officers faced the 
of the Infanta were not concluded at the same time ; that adjourning the fire at the head of their troops, and only retreated and crossed the bridges again 
second was leaving the door open to eventualities which might prove serious. when they had almost all been wounded and disabled. They remained, never- 
The obstacles wich presenied themselves in the way of Count Trapani are) theless. in possession of the lower town, and of the Rhone ; and the insurree- 
well known. ‘There was, for a short time, a lull in the question of the mar-' tion was still confined to St. Gervais. During the night the insurgents set fire 
riage. _ | to the bridges. The population of the lower town being then in danger, rose 
“ It was, no doubt, owing to those ceaseless difficulties that Queen Christina, in its turn, and declared for the insurrection. At the same time, the Radicals 
some months back, sent an agent to Prince Ferdinand of Cobourg, who was frem the Canton of Vaud were arriving to assist the insurgents. The militia 
then residing at Lisbon with his son Leopold. It will be easily guessed whether, being thus threatened on every side, gave way and yielded ; and the State Coun- 
overtures were listened to. If we are well informed, the British Minis- cil resigned in a body. In the evening, the magazines and the principal public 
terat Madrid entered into the plans of the Queen-mother. Mr. Bulwer is a establishments were in the power of the insurgents, who immediately establish- 
man of talent ; and it has always been a point with him to endeavour to outwit) ed a temporary governinent. he leading officers of the militia were killed in 
France. even at the risk of disturbing the existing harmony between the two} their attempt to preserve order ; and some of the first families in Geneva had 
countries. He set to work in the cause of the Prince of Coburg with a zeal) losses to deplore. 
which, it is said, called forth a reprimand from Lord Aberdeen. Lord Aberdeen By the 10th, the city was restored to outward peace. On that day, according 
reminded him of what had passed at the Chateau d’Eu ; and, in the uprightness to the quasi- official announcement put forth by the Provisional Government, 
of his heart, condemned projects which he was aware tended to compromise « the people of Geneva met in genera! council, and unanimously voted the fol- 
the good feeling between the two countries. Mr. Bulwer was so hurt at the lowing decree”— 
disapprobation manifested by his principal, that he offered to resigu. | The Grand Council is dissolved. The resignation of the Council of State 
“Tt was at this juncture of affairs that Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues, is accepted. A Provisional Government, composed of ten members, shall be 
ment for Foreign Affairs, the French Government, it is asserted, made severa! yoked for the 25th instan e number of Deputies is reduc - 
communications to him concerning Spanish affairs. To numerous questions on! half. ‘The Electoral Colleges of arrondissement are reduced to three—viz. one 
this subject Lord Palmerston replied only by silence or evasive — aa for the ccommunes of the left bank of the Lake and of the Rhone, ~~ one bea 
fessed unlimited respect for the absolute freedom of action of Spain ; and) those of the right bank. The constituent power is conferred on this Gr 
ys same time he informed Mr. Bulwer that he only regarded three candidates) Council to prepare a revision of the constitution, to be submitted to the votes 
as eligible for the hand of the Queen of Spain,—namely, the Prince of C >| of the people. The paid guard shall be disbanded. All the damage done in 
burg, the Duke - Cadiz, and Don Enrique. Is was thus ~ — serene the affairs of the 7th shall be charged to the Council of State which has re- 
ston respected the independence of Spain, and cut out France altogether., signed, and the officer who commanded in chief the armed force of the Go- 
French diplomacy was not to tolerate such a position. A struggle ensued vernment.” 
between Mr. Bulwer and M. Bresson. in which the latter proved victorious.” | After the voting of this decree, the following persons were unanimusly 
The marriages of Queen Isabella and the [nfanta elected for the Provisional Government—James F'azy, Louis Leonard 
of the Ambassadors, at half-past ten p. m , on the 10th instant. the Roval, Gentin, Bordier, Francois Janin, Balthasar Decret, Castoldi, Pons, Mouline, 
Family were present, as well as the high Dignitaries of the State, the Church, Foutanel. 
and the Household ; the Foreign Ambassadors ; and a host of nobles, ladies, — Po/and.—A correspondent at Frankfort, writing on the 4th instant, describes 
ards, &c. A sumptuous temporary altar was erected on the left of the throne. | Jisastrous state of affairs in the Polish provinces of Austria. 
All having taken their stations, the ig way nd commenced. Jt is briefly)! “ Martial law is again on the point of being proclaimed in Austrian Poland. 
described by the correspondent of the Morning Post— The late attempt at revolution seems to have deeper and more widely-spread 
« ‘The Queen, who was as pale as her sister was flushed, descended the steps) ramifications than was at first supposed. The increase of population, which in 
of the de himself by both Austrian and Ruesian Poland is estimated at nearly one per cent per an- 
Queen-mother being on her Majesty's right. At the same time, the Infanta and) nym, naturally brings a pressure with it, which, if not accompanied by sound 
the Duke de Montpensier, with the Duke d’Aumale, stationed themselves 00! and even political progress, cannot but lead to periodically reverting distress 
the right of Queen Christina. The Patriarch of the Indies read a short exhor-| and disturbances. We have instances enough of the truth of this axiom near- 
tation upon the duties of matrimony, and proceeded through the usual form of er home. The emissaries of the exiled nobles were perhaps surprised at the 
demanding of the principals, whether there was any impediment why they) willingness with which their suggestions respecting a rising were received : they 
should not enter the bonds of holy wedlock, and whether they accepted each) seem, however, to have been disappointed in the little sympathy shown for any 
other for husband and wife’ He then blessed them with the sign of the cross, |narticular caste or family by the discontented peasantry ; and to have hun 
hi it supposed that the peasants would be satisfied if they could wreak their 
erchief to her eyes more than once during its continuance, embrac € hatred on the nobles. After they had performed the service demanded of 
daughters, and kissed the Duke de Montpensier and the Infante Francisco de) jhem, and preserved the rule of the house of Hapsburg at the cost 0” rending 
Assiz upon the forehead. At the same time, the brides and bridegrooms re-| asunder many venerated ties, they expected a reward which no government 
ceived the congratulations of the Royal Family ; and the Queep and her sister! could openly recur the responsibility of giving: they sought an addition to 


retired with the husbands.” 
The Duke de Montpensier had presented Senor Isturiz with the grand cordon 


their material comforts in the only shape in which they have been taught to 
llook for comfort—in the reduction of their services (labour-rents) or in land. 


of the Legion of Honour, and with a snuff-box set in brilliants, bearing the sbiy In tranquil times, there are but two ways of getting either ‘The services must 


trait of King Louis Philippe. 


be redeemed and their land purchased by the earnings of industry, or they 


Switzerland.—Civil war has broken out in Geneva, and each day's post has) must be seized by open rapine. The slowness of such proceedings is disagree. 


brought accounts of renewed disorders. We ‘ollow in the main the narratives) 
upplied by the Journal des Debats. 
ucerne and the other six Roman Catholic Cantons had joined in a league to’ 


secure the right of the majority in those Cantons to carry out their own views: 


of policy. ‘The Protestant Cantons took steps to oppose the league, as an ille- 
gal encroachment on the general confederation ; and the question came in due! 
course before the Grand Council of Geneva. The Council voted against the) 
league, but accompanied its vote with certain stipulations for the maintenance! 
of ** public order.” The Radical party had expected an unqualified vote 
of hostility to the league ; and as soon as the result was known, they began} 
to organize. , 
The town of Geneva may be divided into three parts,—the upper town, prin 
- inhabited by the wealthy class ; the lower town, the chief seat of trade, 
ich runs along the left bank of the Rhone ; and on the other side of the 
bridges the suburb cailed St Gervais, where the greater part of the working 
population live. In that quarter, popular meetings were convoked to protest 
against the vote. Proclamations were even published calling the people to arms 
and animated groups began to circulate in the quarter St. Gervais. A first as- 
sembly was held on the 5th instant. in the Place du Temple ; and five hundred, 
citizens protested ayainst the decision of the Grand Council. They convoked) 
the people to a meeting for the next day ; and it took place in the church of 
St. Gervais ; two thousand persons being present. M. James Fazy read a pro- 
test against the decision of the Grand Council, by which the vote was declared 
“ unconstitutional,” as such not binding, and null until the Confederation had 
need on its constitutional value. This was adopted by a show of hands ; 
and M. James Fazy himself designated twenty five persons to form part of a 
constitutional committee charged to make direct representations to the Vorort. 
The agitation having assumed on the 6th a very grave appearance, the par- 
tisans of the Government placed themselves at its orders. arrants were is- 
issued against the printer of the placard and two persons who had helped to! 
draw it up. 
But ne only made the rebels more violent. A fourth popular meeting 
took place in the Protestant church of St Gervais. It presented a more violent 
and audacious aspect than the preceding ones. M. James Fazy was of opinion 


to delay, saying that the moment for acting was not yet come. But, on the!’ 


position of M. Samuel Muller, the meeting resolved, with cries of liberty or) 
Joath, to place on foot three hundred armed men to act during the night as the 
guard of the faubourg. On its side, the Government did not remain inactive ; 
as the Council of State ordered that five companies of the city and one of the 
country should be called out. During the same evening, the insurgents formed 
barricades in the faubourg of St. Gervais. 

On the morning of the 7th, the militia proceeded to storm these barricades ; 


‘able to men seeking fora rapid change ; and the recommendation to rely upon 


their industry, even with the prospect of a loan to be applied in indemnifications, 
is not very palatable to men who recently stood with arms in their hands, and 
who were treated with by the authorities upon terms of concession. There can 
ibe no chance of settlement for this fine country until its habitants are treated 
‘as full grown men : the leading-string must be relaxed, if they cannot be wres- 
ited from the hands of the nurses and tutors who persist in holding them. 

Should, therefore, an appeal, to the pockets of the English capitalists be made 
in the shape of a loan, even to forward this desirable obyect,—and we are given 
to expect that a loan either is or soon will be out for the Austrian Government, 
— it will be wise for subscribers to consider whether, until the Government of 
|Austrian Poland is placed upon a somewhat popular basis, so as to admit of a 
natural improvement in the condition of the people, the investment is a safe one. 
At no distant day, the payment of interest may be found as disagreeable as the 
payment of rent. That no payments are practicable for nations whose sufferings 
constantly increase with their increasing numbers, must be evident; it is no less 
evident that the prosperity of nations must be founded on a wider basis than can 
‘be comprehended by the sagacity of the wisest minister or of the best-intention. 
ed monarch. 

Circassia.—The Russians appear to have met with fresh reverses in Circas- 

sia. In order to ensure success against Schamyl, Prince Worenzoff was some 
time since appointed to the command of the Russian forces. With a more nu- 
merous army than had ever been previously employed in this warfare, the Prince 
‘undertook an expedition to Darga, for the purpose of there establishing a Rus- 
\sian post. He reached Darga after a most arduous march through a most diffi- 
cult country with great loss, every passage being obstinately defended by the 
Circassians. Hitherto he had driven the enemy before him ; but their turn now 
age and the Prince was so hard pressed as to be forced to fight hand to hand 
in the melee with the barbarians. His retreat from Darga was a series of defeats. 
|At Janyouchy, in Georgi:. fighting like a common soldier, he barely escaped 
being taken prisoner ; and his campaign terminated in a rout and flight. On the 
lowest computation, twenty thousand men of the Russian army must have fallen 
aa battle during the campaign, after this action had taken place. 
_ In subsequent operations, Schamyl is stated to have followed up his previous 
‘successes by taking the Russian fort Asahjeck. The report is that Prince Wor- 
‘enzoff has been recalled and sent Ambassador to Vienna. This appointment is 
\viewed in the light of a disgrace, since the Prince thus loses his post as Gover- 
jnor of the Crimea of the Ukraine. 

Orrice or Orpnance, Oct 14.—Corps of Royal Engineers : Fist Lt. A. H. 
Freeling to be Sec. ~— v. Fellowes, dec. ; Sec. Lt. A. R. V. Crease to First 
\Lt. v. Freeling.; Sec. Lt. F. C, Belson to be First Lt. Hon, W. Napier, 
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Three gentlemen abroad Jay claim to the invention of a fulminating gun- 
cotton. M. Chodosko, a Pole, has exhibited some at the Academy of Sciences 
in Paris ; but it has the defect of leaving a considerable deposit in the gun- 
barrel. M. Morel, a mechanical engineer at Paris, has taken out a patent for 
his invention ; which has received scientific and official approbation. ‘‘ Burned 
on the hand, it causes no sensible pain, leaves no stain, and produces no smoke 
Dipped in water and pressed, and afterwards dried between two leaves of blot- 
ting-paper, it preserves its fulminating properties.” Another inventor is Dr. 
Otto, Professor of Chemistry in Brunswick. Sneering at those who have been’ 
before him in protecting their inventions, he says that he ‘ scorns to sell or 
take outa patent for his very interesting discovery ;” and he publishes his 
method of making the cotton, “ for the general good of the public”— 

«Common well-cleaned cotton is dipped for about half-a-minute in highly 
concentrated nitric acid, (the acid which I use being made by the distillation oj 
ten parts of dried saltpetre and six of oil of vitriol.) and then instantly placed 
in water, which must be often renewed, in order to free the cotton from the 
acid with which it is impregnated. Care must then be taken that all the knotty 
particles of the cotton are properly disentangled, and that it is thoroughly 
dried. After this, the explosive preparation is ready for us : its effects create 
astonishment in all who witness them; and the smallest portion explodes wher 
struck on an anvil with a hammer, like fulminating powder ; when kindled with 
a glowing body, it takes fire just like gunpowder ; and when used in a gun, its 
operation, though in a far greater portion to its weight, is precisely the same as 
that of gunpowder. This gun-cotton is employed exactly in the same way as 
gunpowder: a piece of it is rammed down the barrel, then a bit of wadding. 
and after that a ball ; a copper.cap ignites and explodes the cotton.” 


Diep,—At Liverpool, England, on the 10th of October, of pulmonary con 
sumption, in the 20th year of his age, Vesey T'empce Hanpcock, second son 
of the Rev. Thomas Handcock, A.B., of this city, and late of the United States 
Naval Engineer Department, a young man of eminent personal and professional] 
attainments. 
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The Britannia arrived at Boston on Saturday morning last, and the news 
brought by her was received here in the afternoon It is of considerable inte- 
rest both in a political and a commercial point of view. 

Wheat was rising, and the prevailing opinion was that it would still farther in- 
crease in price. By the average, which was struck on the 15th ult., the rate 
proved to be 56s. 10d. per quarter—but it was believed that on the 20th the 
average would reach 60s. per quarter. 

The news from Ireland bears a more quiet aspect though there has been se- 
veral provision riots, which appear to have been caused as much by the fear of 
scarcity as by actual suffering. The tranquilizing effects of the employment 
afforded on the public works, &c., were beginning to be felt. Numerous volun- 
tary relief meetings had been held in diferent districts, and though but moderate 
sums were voted, it was considered to be an indication of a healthy spirit. 

The Quarter’s Revenue presents a nett increase of £539,000; but the in 
crease on the year only proves to be £88,000. The disparity is accounted fo: 
partly by the stagnation of trade produced in the fore part of the year by the 
introduction of the Free Trade measures of Sir Robert Peel, and partly by the 
duties which were taken off in 1845 as well as in the present year, which amoun! 
to the heavy sum of nearly £3,000,000 sterling. 

The Spanish marriages have been solemnized, notwithstanding the opposition 
offered by the Government of Great Britain. Mr. Bulwer’s remonstrance not 
having the desired eflect, he finally protested formally against the marriage, and 
has, it is said, distinctly declared that Great Britain will never permit any child 
of the Duc de Montpensier to ascend the throne of Spain. This protest wes 
based on the Treaty of Utrecht, which expressly provides that no Prince of the 
House of Orleans shall succeed to the Spanish throne. As we said before, un- 
due importance, in our opinion, has been given to the subject. 

Switzerland is again in a disturbed state, and a revolutionary government is 
enthroned in Geneva. The difficulty appears to have arisen in regard to the 
right of several of the Cantons forming a league for defending Roman Catholic 
interests. We are fearful that these disturbances will not cease so long as the 
religious feelings of the people are kept up to their present excited state—and 
such discordant elements is kept in forcible confederation. 


SCOTT, AND THE CHARACTERS OF HIS FICTIONS. 

It has been customary, time out of mind, the quote the assertion of the wise 
King of Israel, Solomon, that “There is nothing new under the Sun,” as an 
universal truth, not liable to modification or qualification in any measure or de- 
gree. In one point of view, however, one may be disposed—not to dispute, 
but—to soften or modify the force, and to restrain the extent of the sagacious 
ruler’s saying. It may be, and in fact is, true that there is no new matter, there 
are no new principles in physical nor in moral nature, there are no new vices, 
new virtues, new motives of action (strictly speaking) in the moral world, be- 
yond what existed in the first hours of creation. But this is refining over-much, 
for there are new modifications of all these things, to such an extent as almost 
to justify the observation that the physical and moral world teem continually 
with novelties, and that they are bursting upon the eye and the understanding 
every hour; and that though essences and principles may be admitted to have 
existed unchangeably since the beginning of things, yet the developments are 
through so many new channels, and present so many new views and combina 


tions, that they are in reality new things to the generations in which they seve- 
rally present themselves. It may, therefore, be here predicated and averred 


that Matter and Principle are ever radically the same, but that modifications 
and developments continually vary and accumulate. 

It is not intended here to enter upon a wide discussion of the varieties and 

the comparative degrees of usefulness of the many new things, in this sense of 
the term, but to draw attention towards one in particular which is recent in its 
operation, powerful in its influence, yet silent in its operation ; and which is 
highly deserving of close regard, not only for its important effects on society, 
vut also from the pleasing manner in which those eflects are produced. The 
new thing here alluded to is the Modern work of Fiction, including every species 
ef invented narrative of the present day, from the Novel of the three octavo 
volumes in length, to the brief tale in the periodical literature of our times, oc- 
cupying perhaps but as many pages, as the former has volumes. The regene- 
ration of this species of writing is as diflerent from those of even one century 
ago, and as far superior to its predecessor of that period as the manners of mo- 
jern civilized life are in comparison with those of the middle ages. The old 
Romance required in the hero indomitable courage, fixed resolution, a chivalrous 
bearing, and innumerable impossible adventures ; for the achievement ef the 
last, since they must in vindication of the hero's place in the scene, be performed, 
however naturally impossible, there was always on hand a goodly supply of ne- 
lcromancy, magic, enchantment, or a numerous assortment of genii, hippogriffs, 
fiery dragons, flying chariots, and other preternatural agency and assistance ; 
(many of which, in the hands of skilful poets or story-tellers were only allego- 
tical meanings of helps and difficulties), so that the acts of the heroes should 
far outstrip those of the ancient demigods who had flourished in ancient history, 
ind their names should be handed down, as many of them are, through succes- 
sive generations. Thus flourished Amadis de Gaul, Toriante the White, King 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table, Archbishop Turpin, and all that 
frearly endless list of worthies, whose adventures were so remorsely condemned 
to the flames by the Manchean Curate and his friend the barber, as inimitably 
told by Cervantes, who may be considered as the pioneer of the Modern ro- 
mance and novel. 
Whatever affords an illustration of human life in its nnmerous phases and 
circumstances, whatever holds up the virtues to admiration and example, the 
vices to scorn, or the follies of our nature to derision, exhibits, it is admitted, an 
useful lesson to the reflecting observer, and performs a part in the conduct of 
the human mind, more or less important according to the influence which the 
principle, thus held to view, exerts upon society at large. The modes of giving 
such illustrations are various, but so are, also, the workings of the human heart, 
and therefore it is that we find, by turns, the several avenues to the sensibilities, 
ind the different styles of appeal to the judgment and experience tried, by the 
mercurial or by the saturnine moralist with equal success when the application 
is judiciously selected. 

The author and the painter have essayed in this behalf, and it would be unjust 
as well as ungenerous to institute a comparison either of the means or of the 
success. Suffice it that each is an efficient worker in the cause, and that each 
has been found, not unfrequently, an important adjunct to the other. These 
two great divisions of moral teachers may be subdivided, and we shall find that 
even the subdivisions, although not always closely coinciding with each other, 
are yet always analagous in a remarkable degree. In the order of writers we 
have the Preacher, the Essayist, the Historian, the Poet, the Novelist, and the 
Satirist ; in that of the Arts we have hardly so great a variety that can be ex- 
pressed in distinct terms, although perhaps a greater by a sub-division of the 
terms, for the historical painter may be said to include in his range at least the 
irst four in the department of letters, and goes far into correspondence with the 
ifth ; the Portrait painter may take his stand with the Biographer, and the Sa- 
tirist must find his brother in the Caricaturist. The author, more than any 
member of the Fine Arts, is more indicative in his works of the age in which 
he has lived ; thus, to say nothing of other branches of literature, the heroism 
of the ancient days were Hercules who destroyed the monsters, Perseus who 
was similarly employed, and those who swept off the stage of life those who 
were obnoxious to the living, in other words who were clearing the savage and 
barbarous out of the path of mankind; in the middle ages of modern times 
those who protected the distressed, who fought for love and honour, and who 
considered personal courage as the greatest human virtues; and the modern 
times those who displayed the mass of human virtues and vices, and who traced 
the heart in all its ramifications and convolutions. 


But let us drop all these animadversions on the past, and confine ourselves to 
the main object of this and the following papers. In all times, and at all periods 
there have been men who outstepped in their generation and in this particular 
walk of life the great bulk of their fellow-men, and there never yet was one, 
who attained to unwonted eminence, that was not assailed by either prejudice, 
calumny, ignorance, or envy. ‘Io the attack commenced through the instigation 
of such passions and feelings, every man who aspires to a Jasting name among 
mankind must consider himself as necessarily liable ; it is part of the toll or 
tax incidental to his career, and fortunate is he who shall happen to travel 
through life, in the smoothest road, and with the fewest demands on his patience 
as he proceeds to his journey’s end. The most inveterate enemies in their way- 
faring, and the most uncandid in their judgments are those whose opposition has 
its origin in different politics, which, being affairs in which comparatively few 
are competent to judge aright, and without prejudice, yet which all imagine 
they understand better than their neighbours, produce ungracious feelings at 
every expression of conflicting opinion, whether they be upon important or upon 
slight occasion. 
Of such hostile feeling, few men have been more the object than the late Sir 
Walter Scott, although it has always failed to retard the impetuosity. and the 
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onward vigor of his astonishing literary course, and has been amply overbalanced Ihaill of life” and to watch the advancement and the education of children; when 
by the warm affection of numerous friends, and the enthusiastic admiration of lo! we learnt in the course of conversation that the neighbourhood was infested 


legions of readers, of all countries, and we may say of every complexion of 
politics. Of his critical or his political enemies no more need here be said, but 


very much by rattle-snakes, one hill of which was called by the name of Rattie- 
srake hill ; that formerly they were so numerous that adventurers used to come 


it will be admitted that since the days of Shakspeare none who have written in jhere, for the purpose of catching the reptile for the sake of the oil which they 


the English language have mixed in their works more deeply with human na- 
ture than Sir Walter Scott, and no one more richly deserves to have his cha- 
racters scanned, or their truths put in broad relief than he Shakspeare, and 
he weil deserves it, lias had both his sayings and his exhibition of character well! 
examined, intimately dissected, and hardly an excellency in that wonderful man 
is there, but what has been completely developed, and not one of his lights 
«stand under a bushel.” Scott in his way has been as great an observer, and 
he is also almost as great a genius in the departments of description, human 
analysis, dialogue, and startling incident. He uses no more characters in his) 
story than are necessary for the development of his catastrophe. he never takes 
much of the reader’s time up with what has little to do with the main plot, and 


he has constantly in view some purpose which may interest or teach. He, in); 


one respect, is like Cervantes; he found the department of the novel either 
filled with monstrous perfections, acute sensibilities, unnatural denouements, or 
matters, foreign to our experience of human nature ; or he found the historica 
novel founded in fact yet distorting history most abominably. He adopted the 
conduct of his characters to the ways of the world, their thoughts, their wishes, 
and their aspirations, and, if he took up the historical subject he so interwove 
fictitious characters with real ones that he drew out his lesson, and did not dan- 
gerously interfere with the facts of the times he touched upon. He has, there- 
fore, done away with the love and preternatural school of novel entirely—yet 
without giving them up altogether himself! Such was «The Wizard of the 
North,” who managed his principal characters not only as essential helps to the 
plot of the book, but also as source of material phase in the philosophy of so 
cial existence. 

We propose, therefore, in a series of papers, to be expounders of these prin- 
cipal characters, and to take into more minute consideration the genius of 
Scott, concerning whom we arc persuaded that the more we know the more we 
shall be convinced that he is an extraordinary writer—although we recollect the 
prophecy of a generally sound judge in such cases that he would “ outlive his 
own reputation.” But he was not like some we could mention, though that 
would be invidious, who can run themselves out of subject. Puito-Scort. 


RAMBLES IN VERMONT.— Concluded.) 

With the exception of the general romantic appearance of the country, the 
sudden cutting of a corner and so coming abruptly on some beautiful scene of 
the Winooski (or Onion) river, some local incident or other, there is little else 
to describe along the road between Burlington and Montpelier, for the villages 
have nothing picturesque about them, save that of Middlesex which ts the pret- 
tier from the road turning two or three times in going through it, and another of 
which we at this moment forget the name, but which i: about a dozen miles 
west of Montpelier. Along this line is full business of the road-maker and 
the engineer, for, the plan of the proposed Railroad has been carefully sur- 
veyed, mapped, and levelled by the skilful chief engineer, and small distances 
are being done simultaneously by distinct contractors, so that, before the stran- 
ger is quite aware that a Railroad is in projection on this route, or that a Rail 
road can be made at all in this direction, it will appear, completed, and in ful 
operation as a travelling means. But it is well worth the trouble and time of 
the traveller for pleasure, curiosity, and charming scenery, to visit Montpelie: 
itself. It lies as it were sheltered from the blasts of heaven in every direction 
It is clean, quiet, sequestered, and every way suitable to the person who wishes 
to enjoy his ofiam cum dignitate with a small circle of neighbors, a pleasant re- 
treat from the world, and possessed of a rational reflective mind. Yet it is not 
dull, nor anything exteriorly to tend towards dullness in the mind. It is a pretty 
place, it is not far either from Boston, Canada, or the western busy places. It 
is the seat of the Vermont State, there are every year a number of intelligent 
men visiting it, members of the economical state legislature, and a thinking 
acute population. ‘There is plenty to a rational mind, to think about the pre- 
sent, to animadvert to the past, and to anticipate the future. The State House 


there is in a most imposing and well chosen situation ; it is just large enough for| 


public business, and a moment's examimation of it would shew that in the midst 
of convenience there does not appear to have been a dollar thrown away. ‘The 
writer tore himself—as it were-—away from this delightful spot, round which he 
felt that he could have lingered with pleasure for along season, but he was 
anxious to get back to Burlington in time for the Commencement” of the 
Burlington Colleges. At this he was present and was much gratified by the 
Exercises, the Rhetoric, and the prospects which this seat of learning gave 
earnest of, that this would be a credit to Vermont. The village itself, which is 
in fact, a village, a city, and a seaport, will always gratify the visitor, and shortly 
will conspicuously, as it /s in reality, be the most important place in the State, 


From Burlington we turned our steps homeward, and passed over the same 


ground, nearly, as we had gone northward, only we stopped a short time in 
Middlebury, a charming, airy village, with a cheerful aspect, fit for the scenery 
of a seat of learning, for which we have before stated it is remarkable. Here 
a friend undertook to take us in his carriage a few miles on the road towards’ 
Brandon. Accordingly we went off the ‘Turnpike, in a road that leads towards 


‘vielded, and that they had continued the adventure until they had thinned the 

ineighbourhood of the odject of their adventure,—just as whalemen from Eng 

‘land, Holland, &c., have thinned East Greenland of the whales formerly abun- 

\dant there,— and that the rattle-snakes were once more beginning to be numer- 

lous at this paradise of a spot. We need hardly say that we got quit of our 

idmiration and cured of our enthusiasm, and that we quitted the place without 

jregret. Nevertheless it is an agreeable plaee for any party to go to once or 

itwice in the Summer, say from half a dozen to ten miles round, and take a 

day’s fishing or rowing on the lake, for the roads are pretty towards the lake, 

jand I suppose it is safe enough for such an excursion as that,—but no gunning 
lover the hills or through the forest 

We came into the main road a few miles to the northward of Brandon, where 
‘my friend took leave of us, and we proceeded to Brandon, from which place the 
next day another friend drove us to Rutland. We believe that the great charm 
we were under on these roads, was the kindness we experienced at every place 
jthrough the numerous friends we either knew or were introduced to in those dis- 
tricts At Rutland, however, we deviated from the regular southern track, and 
went to Castleton westward about sixteen miles, and this part in a rolling land- 
lscape put us much in mind of the sublime road in the northern part of our jour- 
lney, it was pleasing, not altogether wanting in grandeur, and somewhat sooth- 
jing in effect. In Castleton is a very celebrated Medical School. From Cas- 
itleton we proceeded, but three stages to Troy, the first being with four horses 
‘and the last two with six horses each, and certainly I had never (but from books) 
‘had an idea that the route could be so difficult, the hills so steep, and the val- 


jlies so beautiful, as in this distance. But the route by Railroad or by Steamboat 
‘has so spoiled travellers for enjoying the romantic and the beautiful, that there 
iis only one idea prevalent in the wayfarer, and that is getting from one stage 
fend to another. Indeed we saw another proof of that in journeying through 
\the west of New York State, where every body was consulting his card of dis- 
\tances, or looking out for mile-posts, or shewing his familiarity with places as to 
mention every village and hamlet that we arrived at, and not once was an ex- 
clamation of pleasure or satisfaction uttered, at seeing the charming change of 
scenery in the long and beautiful valley of the Mohawk. 


fine Arts. 
AMERICAN ART-UNION, 322 BROADWAY. 


The above establishment has now some specimens of the Fine Arts well de- 
serving a visit, as they go far to show the rapid strides we are making in this coun- 
‘try in all the more elegant professions. It is to be regretted that Art-Unions in 
|Europe are being interfered with by the Legislature, as a species of gambling. 
‘Lotteries of all kinds in England being strictly prohibited, some sticklers argue 
ithat the principles of these Institutions are of the same nature, and as such are 
endeavouring to check their growth. We are not of the number—on the con- 
‘trary, we look upon these Institutions, under proper regulations, as good and 
ihealthy stimulants to Art, and calculated to foster and encourage latent talent. 
we can trace great improvements in the Fine Arts in this country since the es- 


itablishment of Art-Unions among us, and as such feel a warm interest in point- 
j 


jing out a few of the best pictures in the present collection. 

No, 7. “ The Reprimand,” (T. Le Clear), tells itsown story. The drawing 
is remarkably good, the coloring wants depth, the female figure on the left is 
exceedingly clever. 

No. 14. « Boatmen on the Missouri,” (Geo. C. Bingham), is a very pretty 
ilittle cabinet-picture, the three men floating down the river with their cargo of 
| wood—graphic and full of life. 

No. 34. * A Landscape,” (J. L. Williams), is a sweet little gem, full of 
warmth and tone. 

No. 48. “ My Big Brother,” (J. W. Beard), is well designed, colouring some- 
what crude, but the expression of the small boy and also of the « Big Brother,” 
to whom he has evidently run for succor, is very natural. 
| No. 209. Portrait of the Rev. W. Channing, (C. C. Ingham), is a good spe- 
leimen of the Artist, highly finished and doubtless an excellent likeness. 
| G. L. Brown has several very clever pictures, among which those now parti- 
cularly attractive are three or four Sunrise and Moonlight scenes in Italy. Mr- 
|Brown is a dashing colorist, and is particularly happy in the above style. He 
reminds us somewhat of Danby. His depth of color deserves great praise, per- 
spective good, and general tone warm and pleasing. « ‘The St. John,” we like 
the least of any of his pictures as a whole, though the composition in parts is 
highly commendable, and the undertaking is on a grand scale, evincing talent df 
a high order. We do not like the figure of the Saviour, and the other figures 
‘lack decision and energy 
The picture is No. 238, “ Iconoclast Puritans destroying a Church,” (BE. 
|Leutze). This is indeed an admirable picture, and we congratulate Mr. James 
Robb, of New Orleans, whose property it is, in having so charming a specimen 
of Modern Art. The expression and grouping of the figures is admirable, it is 
in every way a picture of a high order of merit. The subject is lofty and ably 
realised, it is such efforts of genius that do honor to the Arts. The colouring 


the South, and away to a lake of several acres in area, but which is quite hid 
from the mere traveller's eyes, a tavern close to the lake, at which boats can be 
hired, fishing tackle borrowed, and the lake affording abundance of fish, with 
which delicacy the tavern abounds. We were in raptures with the spot, and 
here we hastily gave our opinion that this was the place to enjoy “ the down. 


is not unlike MeClise, and if there be any fault it is one in common with that 
artist, and which is perhaps a /i/tle chalky. 

Vanderlyn’s National Painting of the Landing of Columbus, now exhibiti 
at the Society Library Rooms in the “ Athen»am,” Broadway, is intended to 
Leute iene? the vacant panels in the Rotunda of the Capitol at Washington, 
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of those crowded audiences that have heretofore bestowed such enthusiastie 
praise upon their performances on the Pianoforte. Their extreme youth and re- 
markable talent tending to render these performances so chaste and interesting, 


and is well deserving so honourable a destination. It is a colossal picture, and| 
must have been a work of great labor and time. No subject could be more ap_ 


propriate for its intended distinction, and none more interesting to an American 
The period of the picture is selected from Mr. Irving's work, when Columbus) fhave been spoken of by us before in terms of unqualified admiration. 


took solemn possession of the new-found land in the name of Ferdinand and The Programme will be found in our advertising columns. We would re- 
Isabella. The circumstances are faithfully portrayed. The Genoese is repre-| commend with more than usual earnestness all those who have not witnessed 
sented with his sword drawn and his royal standard unfurled, round him are! their skill to attend that evening. 
grouped his notary Rodrigo de Escobedo and several distinguished Spaniards |) py 9-monic Sori we last; tha feet concent of the 
bearing the banner of the Enterprise emblazoned with 5, Gaee and the ‘Season will take place on Saturday next. Besides a grand symphony by Spohr, 
letters F and Y, the initials of the Castilian wesitane?. tie In front is a figure in}ioy, favorite, ‘Timm, will be heard in the second Concerto of “Chopin. This ca 
a suppliant attitude, probably one of the mutinous on board, his countenance pital pianist may be sure of being warmly received by every true amateur. 
is expressive of regret; further in The Great Organ at Trinity Church, which was built under the immediate 
equipped been adjudged the most effective and best Organ in the country. “It 1s well 
act of landing. The worth the trouble of those from abroad sojourning in the city to make a visit to 
ment, and are seen flying about in all Ginetinne. , é | Trinity Church, and listen to the deep and solemn tones mingled with the choir 
As a work of Art this picture has decided merit. The drawing and design is produced from that wonderful instrument under the fingering of Dr. Hodges, 
vigorous and good, and the grouping poetical. The expression of Columbus 'S! and to communicate with that gentleman for the purpose of obtaining plans and 
full of thought, piety, faith and energy, and the idea of the bold ‘Genoese is securing his supervision over the erection of Organs that may be required else- 
ably and efficiently realised. We are told that Columbus “ was richly attired eile 
in scarlet ” when he effected his landing, nevertheless we cannot but think his New Music.—Mr. W. Vanderbeck, of 385 Broadway, has sent us the follow- 
“ leggings ” ee © little too mach of he devsing. seam, for the werk be bes ling pieces of new music, for the Guitar :—Rondino, by Ph. Ernst ; Six Melo- 
in hand. There is a fine tone of colouring throughout; the figures are full of idies Nocturnes Originales, by M. A. Zani de Ferranti; and Nos. I. and Il of 
life and the expressions truthful. The foreground is ably handled with the ex ‘Petites Bagatelles Agreables, by Ph. Ernst ;—also, fur the Piano, Nos. I, and 
ception of the cap of Columbus, which he is supposed to have cast off. This II. of Deux Meresenz, by H. A. Wollenhaupt ; and No. I. of the Valse Bohe- 
is defective, and has more the appearance of a water-mellon yo any “~ menne, by S. W. Bassford. : 
else. With this exception, and the perspective and colouring of the sea in the | ; ; i tel 
ground which is also objectionable, the picture is deserving of very high pretty Serenade, Wake, 
. In the same room we must not overlook three or four very clever copies of 
the old Masters. A holy family after Correggio is a very meritorious production, rh he Mrama. 
so also a copy of Rembrandt, which is a close imitation of that Master's colour- pane 


ing. 


2 


Park Theatre —It is with sincere gratification that we again have to offer our 
tribute of delight at the performances of Mr. and Mrs. Kean at this establish. 
Music and Musical Intelligence. ment. The houses that have hitherto greeted their return to these boards have 

been only fair, owing, we presume, to the extraordinary musical attractions else- 
Henri Herz.—The third grand concert of this celebrated artist took place on) where, which somehow or another appear everywhere to ride rough-shod over 
jal other kinds of intellectual amusements. Be that as it will, the legitimate 


Tuesday evening, and we do not remember of having ever seen the Tabernacle 
so very crowded ; the sight of the house was one of the most curious which pene will always command its votaries among the “judicious few.” Ellen 
can be imagined. It is useless to say that H. Herz performed wonders; we and Charles Kean (they will pardon our unctiguctty style) deserve universal 


shall only mention his remarkable improvisation when being called back after his thanks for the many happy hours they have afforded us. Mrs. Kean has not the 
variations on Le Pre auz clercs. He introduced in that beautiful pot-pourri the| redundancy of physique she was wont to have, but much more sentiment, and 
principal tunes heard in the first part of the concert, mixing them up with Miss) Charles Kean seems to have gained power. When he used to perform at the 
Lucy Long and the facetious Jim Crow. The great feature of the evening was! Brighton Theatre, under the auspices of the Duchess of St. Albans, his frame 
the Semiramide overture for eight pianos and sixteen performers. As this piece|!was hardly adequate to his exertions—at present he appears by no means to 
will probably be repeated a second time on Tuesday next at the farewell concert/ | labour in his vocation.” In the “ Wife's Secret” both of them appear to 
of H Herz, we invite every one to go and listen to it, so as to be able to judge) great advantage. We are unacquainted with the Author, but he is an adept in 
of our own opinion about it, which we shall express in our next. dramatic poetry, and has produced a home-thrilling story in bold nervous style, 
Miss Northall and Mdme. Pico sung in perfect style the duet of Semiramide,||and replete with spirit-stirring sentiment. The situations are highly dramatic. 
and was loudly and deservedly applauded. We have thanks to give to the very||The main-spring of the plot is similar to (if not taken from) the chief incident 
talented George Loder, for having produced the overture to Le roi d’ Yvetot, a}|in Sir Walter Scott's “ Rokeby.” It would be sacrilege to reveal the Secret, 
beautiful composition of our good friend Ad. Adam. so we will confine ourselves to a few additional remarks on the performance. 
Friday Afternoon.—We had just written the above lines, when we learned Lady Eveline was not acted, it was dagucreotyped by Mrs Kean. We have 
that on account of the extraordinary success obtained by H. Herz and his fifteen) /®¢Ve? witnessed more truthfulness than in her latter scenes. Charles Kean’s 
assistants, his concert will be repeated to-night (Friday) instead of Tuesday sudden alternations of love, remorse, and despair, were fine delineations of na- 
next. Besides the Semiramide overture for sixteen performers, H. Herz had||'¥"e- The Iago like part of Jabez, in the hands of Fisher, was worthily re- 
presented ; and Mrs. Hunt, as the Page, was naive to a degree, and displayed 


secured the very valuable assistance of Mdme. Pico, Miss Northall, and Sig. de . 
Begnis, and was to perform a grand duet for two pianos with Mr. Timm. We) 'S° much materiel, that we regret the management should ever put her into parts 


are really sorry not to be able to give a full account of the splendid musical so. 
lemnity this week ; we shall have a complete report of it in our next. Mr. H. 
Herz to-morrow (Saturday evening) proceeds to Philadelphia where he will 


unsuited to her. 

Palmo’s Opera House.—This pretty little theatre re-opened on Monday last 
for Vaudeville and Ballet performances, under very favorable auspices judging 
certainly meet with a warm reception. from the crowded state of the house. Miss Taylor appeared in the first piece, 
m Miss Northall’s Concert, on Friday evening of last week, attracted a very||and was received by her old friends as warmly as ever. [f anything she is im- 

respectable though not crowded audience at the Apollo Rooms. The programme proved in 1, 2g eee and in her singing. Mdme. Augusta's reception was 
was well selected, and embraced the assistance of Mdme. Pico, Sig. De Begnis,|¢qually enthusiastic, but not more than her grace and skill are entitled to. She 
Ss is always a delightful danseuse, and if her “tours de force” are not so vigor- 


Mr. Burke, and Mr. Timm. The Semiramide duet was very well sung by . 
Mdme. Pico and Miss Northall. The “fantasia Concertante” from Norma,| us as others, she amply makes up in grace and chasteness of stfle for any- 


Violi Piano, was not as effective as it might have been. The best thing! ‘thing lacking in other respects. Her first pas in the second act was worthy of 
for Vialin snd Piane Cerito. We should like to see Mdme. Augusta in the pas de l’ombre. She 


of the evening was the Duet from the ‘ Fanatico” by Miss Northall and Sig. . 

de Begnis, substituted for the ‘ Io di Tutto,” in the programme, on account of] 4S very badly supported by the corps de ballet, and the orchestra at present is 

Sig. de Begnis’s indisposition. Miss Northall is making rapid strides in her weak and inefficient, is should be remedied. ; . 

protession. She is a sweet pleasing singer—and as for the Signor—in spite of} Bowery Theatre.—This theatre has been doing a very fair business during 

bis dreadful cold caught on board the Arrogant-set, as he styles the « Narro-|/the past week. Mrs. Coleman Pope took her benefit on Wednesdzy evening, 

.ganset,” he appears younger and more sprightly than ever. We know the||and presented two sterling pieces for her bill, they were the “ School for Scan- 
dal,” and the “ Lady of Lyons.” She played the parts of Lady Teazle in the 


Signor has a perfect hydrophobical dread of water, and coming from Providence 
he remaimed on deck all night, being a little extra nervous from having met with) former and Pauline in the latter in very good style, and was loudly applauded 


some inconvenience on board the “ Oregon.” This will account for his hoarse-||in both pieces. Mr. J. B. Booth, the tragedian, commenced an engagement at 
ness caught in the brouztlard as he calls it. Nevertheless wherever the Signor} this house on Thursday evening in Shakspeare’s tragedy of « Hamlet.” 

appears, “ away with melancholy,”—good humour and harmony are sure to pre- Olympic Theatre —Mr. Mitchell appears determined not to be outdone by any 
vail. Indeed it is now here, what it was some ten years ago in London—one} one jn giving his audience the worth of their money. Besides the host of ta- 
looks for De Begnis at these Concerts. The punch is not perfect without that) jent which he has always on hand, he has engaged Mr. John Dunn, who is more 
familiarly known as “That Rascal Jack.” He has appeared in a farce called 


ingredient. 
Miss Josephine Bramson.—A Vocal and Instrumentai Concert will be given, the “ Lucky Stars,” and “That Rascal Jack,” in both of which he was well 
on Monday evening, at the Apollo Rooms, Broadway, when the extraordinary received. Miss Partington, the graceful little danscuse, is still at this theatre, 


_ gausical genius of the Misses Bramson will be exhibited to, we doubt not, one: /and is as great a favorite as ever. 
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Chatham Theatre,—This place of amusement still keeps The Man of th- 
Mountain” before the public, and very judiciously, for it draws large and re. 


they have produced «The Governor’s Wife,” “The Village Lawyer,” “ The 
Spectre Bridegroom,” &c., in which Messrs. Fenno, Winans, Greene, and Mrs. 
Lalorest played their parts very effectively. 


spectable audiences, and likewise fills the treasury. Besides the above piece, 


Literary Notices. 


Virtue’s Illustrated Family Bible, No. 34.—This number proceeds as far as 
the 6th chapter of I. Kings, and is illustrated with a very fine engraving @f 
* Boaz and Ruth” ‘The highest praise we can give is to say it is equal to the 
nuinbers already issued. 

The Harper's have issued No. 11 of their invaluable edition of the “ Picto- 
vial History of England.” ‘This work is studded with numerous pleasing and 
instructive illustrations, and forms, when complete, the most perfect histury of 
England extant. 

We have received the Reprint of Blackwood for October, and the Knicker- 
bocker and Hunt's Merchant's Magazine for November—they will all be found 
interesting by the classes for whom they are particularly intended. 


Goethe's Autobiography.—Translated from the German by Parke Godwin.— || 


‘| ‘The following certificate is only another link in the 


\lioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuabie preperation of Sar- 


j SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 


Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutancous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chrome Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stub- 
born Ulcers, Syphititic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbugo, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 


HE value of Lis preparation is uow widely known, and every day the field of its useful- 
ness is extending. It approved and highly recommeded by Physicians, and is admitted to 


BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 
| 


i/be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 


It is highly coucentrated for conveaieace and portability, containing nothing 
but the expressed essence, aud is the representative of the Sarsaparilla oot, in the same man 
lner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, o1 Morphine of Opium. It is un established fact a few 
igrains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the mediciwal valve of a large quaaiity of the 
crude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no iny alid would desire to 
‘drink a gallon mixture, when a half piut coataiued the sere medicinal y alue. The Sarsaparilila 
lean be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient. 


|medical practice. 


creat chain of testimony to its merits ; 
} South Bolton, Canada Bast, April 18, 1846. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exnosec as we rve to the attacks of disease, nd so frequently 
jdisappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the effosis of sacee.sful practi 
lsonarilla. I have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which ‘‘ Doctors 
Idisegreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. I tricd various medies but found 
\}oo relief until I commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time | was wholly con- 
After using it a few months, I now am enabled to wa'k about, ride oat, and 
cree of health, which | attribute entirely to the nse of Sands’s Sersapa- 
l}rillal Please accept my assurance of gratitade and regard. JOHN M. NOLRIS. 
|| Being personally acquainted with the above statements, I hereby certify thay the same are 
REV. fT. M. MERRIMAN. 


|lfined to my bed. 
\lenjoy a comfortable de 


Several years since a pretended translation of this work appeared in England, || Farther Testimony.—The following is an extract from a letter received irom Rey. Wm. Ga- 


but it proved to be very imperfect. A good translation has been much wanted, | /!">lia + 


and from the exatnination we have been able to give this publication, we think 
we may safely say that it supplies the necessary desideratum. It forms No. 75 
of Wiley and Putnam’s « Library of Choice Reading.” 
PuttapeLenia.—Copies of the Anglo American may be obtained at Colon & 
Adriance’s, Arcade, Chestnut Street. 


GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT, 
AT THE APOLLO ROOMS, BROADWAY. 


V ISS JOSEPHINE BRAMSON’S Concert will take place on MONDAY EVENING, | 
: Nov. 16th, on which oceasioa she will be assisted by Me. RACHEL, Mrs. FERGU- 
SON, Miss HARRIET BRAMSON, Miss ROSALIE FURST, Miss JOSEPHINE BRAM-| 


SON (Pupil of Mr. W. A. King,) and Mr. W. A. KING, who will preside at the Piaaoforie— 
having kindly volunteered their services. 

PROGRAMME.—PART I. 
1. Grand Daet—Variations on the March from ‘* Guillaume Tell,”—Pianoforte, 


Miss, Josephine Bramson and W. A. King ; He rz)! 
2. Song—Mrs. Fergusoa—‘* Deh! non voler castriagare.” : Donizetts 
3. Grand Variatioas—Pianoforte —Miss J. Bramson, Romance from “‘ Joseph,” : Herz 
4. Scena—Mdile. Rachel Grace, grace,” from the Opera of Robert la Diable,” Meyerbeer 
5. Duet—Pianoforte—Miss Furst aud Miss H. Bramsou, ‘ Pice dolce e placide,” 

PART IL. 

1, Song—Mrs. Ferguson, (by particular requesi,) The Sea,” 3 : Nevkomm 
2. Soleo—Pianoforte—Miss Furst, Edouard et Christine,” : : Hunten 
3. Duet—Pianoforte—-Miss Farst aud Miss H. Bramson, ‘‘ Polonaise,” from Tan- 

4. Cavatina—Md'le. Rachel, “ Le Mezza Notte,” : : : : : : Donizett 
5. Grand Fantasia—Miss J. Bramson, La Somaambula,” : : Herz 


Tickets—ONE DOLLAR each—to be had at the Viusic Stores, and at the door on the even- 
ing of performance. Children under 14 years, half price, 
Doors open at 7,—Concert commence at 8 o'clock, precisely. Nov.14-1t" 


DR. POWELL, M.D. 
OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Werren-Street. 
TTENDS TO DISEASES OF THE EYE, and wo operations upon that organ from 9 to 
4P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This affec- 
tion is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, the disease often 
arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little morbid change. The more 
prominent symptoms are gradual obscurity and impairment of vision, objects at first looking 
misty or confused—in reading, the letters are not distinetly defined, but run into each other 
vision becomes more and more indistinct ; sometimes only portions of objects being visible, 
dark moving spots or motes seem to float in the air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied 
by ~~ giddiness, and a sense of heaviness in the brow or temple, too frequently by ueglect oF 
maltreatinent, terminating in total loss of vision. 


CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The most | 


inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured ia a few minutes. 

ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty be 
distinguished from the natural. 

SPECTACLES.— Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular defects. Re- 
sidence and Offices 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st. Spt.13-ly. 


PIANO FORTES. 


URCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWA ¥, 


for a superior and warranted article. Ap! 15-tf. 


BEAR'S OIL. 
HIGHLY SCENTED AND PURE FOR THE HAIR. 


O* all the preparations for the HAIR, or WHISKERS, nothing equals. 
the Oil prepared from BEAR’S GREASE. In most instances 1t re- 
stores the Hair to the Bald, and will effectually preserve it from falling 
off in any event. It was long noted by such emineot Physicians and Che- 
mists as Sir Humphrey Davy and Sir Henry Halford, that pure Bear’s 
Grease, properly prepared, was the best thing ever discovered for the pre-, 


servation of the Hair, or restoring it whea Bald. The subscriber has saved no expense in get- 


ting the genuine Bear’s Grease, from Canada aad elsewhere, and prepared it in such a manner 
that the Oil, combined with its high perfume, renders it indispensable for the toilet and dress-| 
ing-room of all. 
Pre ed and Sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist and Chemist, 273 Broadway corner 
Chamber Street,—Graninite Buildings—(successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Ia bottles, 50 cents 
for large, 25 ceuts for small. Sept.19-3in. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well) 
known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hano, consisting of patent, Mag-, 
num Boaum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and! 
medium points ; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa- 
tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes off 
one gross each, Together with an excellent article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine- 
ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holders 
of every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers so-| 
licited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, 
Oct.3-tf. corner of Gold-st. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
Containing Coloured Fashion Plates, Mezzotint and Steel Engravings, Caps, Bonnets, &c | 
Model Cottages, Crotchet Work, The Art of making Artificial Flowers, Netting, &c., Music.) 
Tales and Poetry by all the acknowledged talent of this country. Price $3 per annum, which 
also includes a copy of either Blackwood’s Lady’s Magazine or a copy of London Lady’s Worl | 
of Fashion 1 year.—Address L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. (Octa4-2e | 


‘TOOTH-ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE 


j Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1845, 
| Messrs. Sends: I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a diseased 
j|liver, for the last tweaty years ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, vut since 
‘taking your Sars«parilla have been greatly relieved, so much that have been able to at 
jitend to my business, and preach occasionally for the Jast fifteea month I» boily disearded all 
lother medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which I can recommend in wath and sin- 
|-erity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of scrofulons complaists. There 
lhave been some remarkable cures effected by its use iu this vicinity. Mrs. I. Show, bv the use 
lof six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years. and Mrs, 
|W. Stevens, who had been severely aflicted with Frysipelas, was entirely cured »y the use of 
few bottles.—Yours,.traly, WM. GAUUSHA, 
i} For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and e cacy. see pamph 
\ltets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. ea 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fniton Sueet, corner of William, 
New York. 
Sold also by Johan Holland & Co., Montreal John Musson, Quelec J. Boat, Kingston 
F. Urquhart, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by Drogeists generaty tere aghout the 
sired Scates and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for >: y | 
fre The public are respectfally requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsape rilla ibet has 
ibeen and is constantly achieving such remarkable cares of *he must difficuit class of diseases wo 
j for Sands’ Sarsaariila, take no orker. 


1s. 


ISIGHT RESTORED, AND INFLAMMATION OF THE EYES CURED 
BY THE ROMAN EYE LALSAM. 
A SPECIFIC OINTMENT FOR DISEASES OF THF EYE. 
HOUSANDS are suffering from eck eyes, or intlamme*' oa of the eyeslids, 
ae so severe as to deprive them of oli the enjoyments of sife, ond sender ex- 
pest * istence itself almost a burthen to them, whea they might rv short time 
=. .°? be completely cured, and their eyes restored to their natural org) ness, by using 
2 the celebrated ROMAN LYE BALSAM. There is no article prepared that 
ts so namediatety certain to remove the pain and inflemmation from the eye-tids, aud restore 
ithe sight. Any disease or weakness of the eye that cua be cared without an. peration, will 
lvield quickly to the specific effect of this plessant application. Many people have been re- 
| ste red to sight by a few applications of this valuable Bassam, after otner means have failed to 
sive them relief. In small! jars, price 25 cent 
| Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Drugetst, 273 Broadway, corner of Chambers 
|Street, New York, (Successox to A. B. Sands & Co.) Solid aiso by the must respectable Drug- 
|/gists in the United States. Sept.19-3m. 
i} y R. GEORGE LODER begs to announce that, st the request of many friends, he has 
}i formed an Orchestra of the most talented professors apon the plan of the celebrated 
JJULLIEN being reedy upon the shortest notice to attend Fetes Champetres, Matinees, Musi 
eales, Fetes Solemnels, Soirees Mus’ cales, Concerts, and ot] Musical Performances. Mr. Loder 
|flatters himself that the kind appreciation by the Pablic of his endeavours to promote the ef- 
| tciency of Lastramental Performances will be a guarantce of the excellence of his Band. 
ERMS—For fuil Orchestra, or any number of Musicians, may be knowa upon application 
jto Mr. LODER, No. 9 Varick Street, St. John’s Park. Sept.5af. 


‘which the haman frame is subject; therefore ask 


BY THE USE OF THE CLOVE. ANODYNE. 
} HIS is an excellent article, and will cure the most violent tocth-ache, or pain in the gums 
in One minute, 

The Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the taste or injurious to the tee: h, and will perma- 
nently cure any tooth to which it may be applied. 
Prepared and Sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist and Chem‘sc, 274 Broadway, cor. 
|} Chamber Street,—Granite Buildings—(suecessor to A.B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by all 
jspeetable Druggists iv the United States. Price 25 cents. Sept.19-3m. 

LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY,’ +» 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000, OR, $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
HIS Iustitation embraces important and sabstential advantages with respect to Life Assu 
rance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all occ sions, the power to borrow, 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums psid (see table) ; also 
ithe option of selecting benedits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences 
lor necessity. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
| The remarkable suecess and inereasiug prosperity of the Society has enabled the Directors, 
ut the last annus! investigation, to declare « fourth bonus, varying fiom 35 to 85 per cent on the 
\premiums paid on each policy effected ov the profit sesle. 
EXAMPLES. 


Bonus | Bonus in | Permanent redue- | Sam ass"d may bor. 


|| Age. | Sum. | Premium. | Year. | added. | cash. | tion of premium | row on the policy. 
$ | $ | $ ¢ $ 
| 1837 | 109875} 500 24 80 0S 2225 
| | 18388 | 96076) 435 53 7 53 | 1987 
60 — 370 80 | 1839 | S2800{ 370 45 55 76 | 1780 
| 1840 | 58185} 270 20 39 70 1483 
| j 1841 | 55556) 347 50 | 37 54 i 1236 


| The division of profits is annual, and the next will be made in December of the present year 
| UNITED STATES AGENCY. 


| For list of local directors, medical officeis, tables of rates, and report of last annual meeting, 
(15th of May, 1846, ) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their office, 74 Wall stree 


New York. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D 


| Alexander ©. Hossack, M.D. New York. 


S. 8. Keene. 
BANKERS—The Merchant’s Bank, New York. 
STANDING COUNSEL. 
W. Van Hook, Esq., New York. J. Meredith, Esq., Baltimore. 
SOLICITOR at New nS John Hone, Esq. 
JACOB HARVEY, Chairman of Local Board. 
3, LEANDER STARR, General Agent. Oc Bef 
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FRANKLIN HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 105 Chesnut Street. 
ITLS popular house, lately kept by the Messrs. SANDERSON, has now passed into posses- 
sioa ot the unders.gued, who has re-fitied, re-farnished, papered and painted it, caroughoat 
—ané made such additions to it, as may conduce more to the comfort of travellers. } 
An elegant LADI¢S’ ORDINARY, DINING SALOON, and several | 
large PAKLOURS, have been added—aud the Table, Bedding, and Attendance it is determined) 
shall be equal to acy i the country. | 
Convennnt BATH-ROUOAIS have also been fitted up, by the present proprietor, in the house, 
aud every care will be token to please those who may call on him. 
fi A POST COACH, belonging to the * Franklin House,” will be in attendance at the 
Deyots and 3teambeat Lendings w 
luggage. 
The Subseriber respectfully solicits a share ot the Public patronage,—and having retained the} | 
services of Mr. JAMES M. SANDERSON, as Caterer for the Establishment, believes that) 
the fullest satisfaction will be realized by all his cuesis, 
The Office end Books aie in charge of Me. GhORGE P. BURNILAM, (iate of Boston), 
who will be happy to wect his trieuds at the “ FRANKLIN.” D. kK. MINOR, 
Nov. Proprietor. 
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THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 


2ol BROAUWAY, UPPER CORK. MURRAY ST. 
Insirtuted m 1840. 
TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S) 
WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and} | 
TWO at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW): 
YORK, and the PENNSYLVAN:A EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the — 
ATUS, 


MOST SPLENDID COLVUURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPA 
Portraits taken 4. any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. 
MANSION HOUSE, NATCHEZ. 
JOHN MceDUNNELL, (Late of City Hotel), PROPRIETOR. 
HE Subseviber resjectivliy informs the travelling public, and the public generally, that he! 
has removed irom tie City Hotel, which house ae has coudvcied for tie last five years, |! 
and continues Ais busines. at the well kuown MANSION HOUSE, which will oe entirely re-! 
fitted and put tn the best possible order. 
By close attention (o the comfort of his guests, he hopes to ensure 2 continuation of the pa- 
tronage so jiberally bestowed upon lim. JOHN MceDONNELL. 
Natchez, March 19, 1546. Aug. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
™ Great Westein Steam Ship Co.’s steam ship the GREAT WESTERN, 1,700 tons, 450 
horse power, B. R. Matthews, Esq , Commander ; the GREAT BRITAIN, 3,000 tons,!) 
1000 hoise power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander, are intended to sail as follows: | 
GREAT WESTERN. | 


Jly, 25-tf. 


From Liverpool. From New York. 


Saturday - - April. | Thursday - : 7th May.!! 
Savurday - 30th May. | Thursday - - 25th June.! 
Saturday July. | Phursday - 20th | 
Saturday I2th Sepi. | Thursday - 8th Oct.! | 
Saturday Bist Oct. | Thursday - 26th Nov | 
* GREAT BRITAIN 

From Liverpool. From New York. 1} 

Saturday - {th May. | Saturday 6th June.!; 
Tuesday - - ith July. | Saturday Ist Aug.!| 
Wednesday - 2tin Aug. | Tuesday - 22d Sept.|| 
Tuesday 26th Oct. | Tuesday lith Nov. 


Fare to Liverpool per Great Western, 100, aud $5 Steward’s fee. 
Fare per Great Britain, according to the size and position of the state-rooms, plaus of which 
may be seen at any of the Agencies. |} 
For freight or passage or any other inforimetion, apply in New York to 
New York, 27:h February. 1546. RICHARD IRVIN, 28 Frout st. | 
TO BOSTON, va NEWPORT & PROVIDENCE DIRECT. 
The well-known «ud popular steamers MASSACHUSETTS and RHODE ISLAND, of 1000) 
tous each, built expressly for Loug Island Soaad, aud by their construction, great streagth, and) 
powerful engines, are especially adapied to its aevigation, now leave each place regularly every, 
aftecnoon except Sunday. 
Passer ers from Boston in ihe Mail Traiv take the steamer at Providence about 6 o’clock, P.}, 
M., and arrive iu New York early the fallowiug morning. Those from New York leave Pies! 
No. 1, Battery Place, 2: 5 ?.M, reach Providence also eaily the next moruing, and proceed in| 
the Morning Train for Boston, after a comiforbable nights rest on board the Steamer, (in private} 
state rooms if desired), without either of Ferry or of being disturbed at Miduight to change} | 
from Boats vo Cars, an annoyance so much complained of, especially by Ladies aud Faimilies | 
travelling in otuer lines Letween New aad Boston. 1 
The KHODE ISLAND, Capt. Winchester, leaves New York on Monday, Weduesday, and) | 


riday. 

The MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Potter, leaves New York on Tuesdoz, Thursday, and Sa-!| 
tur 

The Boa s, going aad returning. will land «t Newport, and this is now found to be the cheap- 
est, most ecuvenient, and expeditious route for Fail River, Taunton, and New bedford passe “| 

Ts. 
Wor Passage, Berths, State Ronins, or Freight, application may be made in Boston, 
ding & Co., No. SSrate déreet, and at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad. Iu! 
Proviveace, to the sigent st the Depot at Lidia Point, ane in New York of the Ageats on 
Wharf, anu at the Office of the Company, No. 10 Battery Puce. Jly4-Srn. |! 
J. T. WiLLISTON, 

DRALERK IN WatoHss, (wholesale and retail), 
No. 1 Cort/andi-st., (UP STAIRS), Cor. Broadway, New York. 

ALL Watcites sold of this estdblishment, warranted to perfurm well, or the money refunded 
Watches, Clocks, Mesiest Boxes, and Jewelry, sepaired in the best manner et the lowest prices., 
Trade work promprly done ou reasonable terms. J. T. WILLISTON, 

Novy, S-ir. No. 1 Coartlandt-st., Up Stairs. 


at 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 


16 FRET LONG, AND From 1 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Can be obta:ned oniy of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, | 
28 Platt Street, N Y,) 


JOHNSON'S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 
HIS place now deloags to Mr. HENRY JOHNSON, a partner in the late firm of A. Bo) 
Sands & Co. No estactisnment of the kiud was ever more satisfactorily kiown,—sitmated, | 
in Broadway, cor. Chamber Stree:, (Granite Buildings),—and always copiously supplied with: 
delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large sariety, pure Drugs and 
Medicines, The fasniorable resident and traveller will find at Johnson's a ma viticent as- 
sortment, at a low 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOP.-EDIA, &c., 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retai!,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 

—Volume 1845 Snow complete. All the bock volumes constantly on 
2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLO? X,DIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 
announcemeni, to point out the value of this ‘‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the prar-; 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field 
o fknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters) 
which ought to have fovad a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desise to 
possess the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the! 
march of Progressive Kaowledge.—Volume ONE is now complete, and may be had bound in! 


sheep, or in parts. 
3. Also, THe PENNY CYCLOPDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful) 


Knowledge."—The name of the Peany Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a! 


weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence-|| 


ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart-) 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori- 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and bound 
iu 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia, Fb. 21-tf. 


glo American. 


| species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, 
| Frait and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. 


fully 
NB. 

tlemen supplied with ex 


ake passengers to this House, for 25 cents each, including: le 
‘Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 


and Manufactured Tobaceo constantly on hand. 


| sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. 


| newspapers cent each. 


jall Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—-the ROSC |i Sh7> 


}ito 
|| My 24-tf. 


November 14. 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

7TILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has always 
/ on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
BOQUE 1S of choice flowers taste- 


ut up at all seasons. 
—Experienced Gurdeners to lay out and keep in order Gardens, prune Grape, Ke. Gen 
perienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply- 


ng to Wm. Laird. Ap. 20-tf. 
LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 


THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
fi-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber's residence, through the 


A 
Jly 4-ly. 
4: AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chathom Street, N-Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin- 
4 bec ipe Segars in all thei: variety. LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 

July 7-Lly. 


J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway 


Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J, Levenstyn. 


~NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 
O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the Ith of each 
month : 


Ships. | Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool, 
SHERIDAN, | F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26. Nov. 11. 
GARRICK, | H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dee. 11. 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 
SIDDONS, | E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11 


These ships are all of the first class, upwards of L100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
with sech improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of pas 
These ships are commanded by 
experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
apply to E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpoot 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single het Per our e, ond 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 


DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby joven, 

that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

AILING from NEW YORK on the Iith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month 

Ships. | Captains. From New York, From Live 1. 
WATERLOO, W. H. Allen, July 11. Aug. 26. 
JOHN R.SKIDDY, James C. Luce, Aug. 11. Sept. 26. 
STEPHEN WHITNEY, | C. W. Popham, | Sept. 11. | Oct. 26. 
VIRGINIAN. W. H. Parson. Oct. 11. July 26. 


These ships are of the first class, and their accommodations are unsurpassed for elegance and 


convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and a exertion will be 


made to promote the comfort of Passengers and interests of Importers. For freight or passage, 
apply to 
My 24-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
S AILING trom NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Suaday the Ship will be dispatched on the 
succeeding day. 7 
Ships. 
Ashburton, 
Patrick Hevry, 


From Liverpool. 
21, June 21, Oct. 21, 


From New York. 

Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6 |Feb. 
Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6, Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
lidependence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,,April 21, Aug. 21, Dee. 21, 
Heary Clay. Ezra Nye. Apri 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6..May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21 

‘These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 
They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 
The price of passege outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip- 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon appli 
cation to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Shi 


Captains. 
H. Hertleston, 
J.C. Delano, 


to 


will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 


Packages sent by them, unless regula® Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas 
sage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN Co., 78 South-st., NY. or to 


CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
will sueceed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 


NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 
7th, 17th, and 27th of every mouth throughout the year, viz. :— 


‘My 31-tf. 


Ships. | Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 

St. James, | F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1) Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10| Mar. 1, Jaly 1, Nov. 1 
Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Mediator, | J. M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
| Switzerland, LE. Knight, 10, 10, 10 | April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
Quebec, | F. B. Hebard, ! 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Victoria, Morgan, | Mar. 1, July 1, Now. 20 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, 10, 10| May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. J 
Heodrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 4 \ 10 
Prince Albert, W. 8. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 20, 20, 20 
Toronto, FE. G. Tinker, | 10, 10, 10| June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster. | Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 

| Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &e., are of the best Sesstipsion. 


The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, withoat Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owuers of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters 
Parcels, or Packages seut eS them, uuless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in the 
following order, excepting that when the sailing doy falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
the succeding day, viz. :— 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
| Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar, 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16 | Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
| Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 | ‘ 16, l 
| Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 6 16! Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Surope, | FE. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1! 16, 16, 16 
New York, | T. B. Cropper, 16, , 16{ Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbia, new | J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 16, 6 
Yorkshire,new | D. G. Bailey. | 16, 16, 16 | Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations, 
or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at: 
tention will always Le paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctuality 
‘as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. , 

The price of passage oatwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip. 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
‘the Stewards if required. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
lor Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight 
passage, apply to GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-st., or 

Cc, H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., or 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
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